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THE TALE OF 
AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. 
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In Srx Werk ty Portions. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Onty a short time intervened between that 
evening when Anna sang so wonderfully, and 
quitted the room so strangely, and the period 
fixed for Miss Wokenham’s marriage. The ap- 
proaching departure of our good friend satenally 
occupied our thoughts very much. It was a 
great event and excitemenj in the even tenor of 
our lives; and going to America was a much 
more serious matter in those days than itis now. 

Miss Wokenham, however, was as brave and 
bright as possible; it was not until the very 
night before she went away, that she broke 
down, or lost the cheerful front we were familiar 
with. 

“Tt isn’t that I’m at all afraid, my dears,” 
she sobbed out, “or that I have the least dis- 
trust of Lewis; but Iam so fond of you all, 
and home is very dear, and everything is strange 
before me, and, of course, one must be a callous 
brute—and I hope I’m not guite that—to be 
able to take it all composedly, and—and I can’¢ 
find my pocket-handkerchief!” 

My heart warmed to Monsieur De Beauguet, 
when I saw him draw a bright-coloured bandana 
from his pocket, and gently wipe the little 
woman’s streaming eyes, as if she had been a 
cliild. I could have hugged him when he after- 
wards applied the handkerchief to his own eyes 
with the utmost simplicity. Somehow I felt 
then, that our dear little governess was safe 
with him. 

They had at first intended to be married in 
Liverpool, and to spend a few days there before 
leaving England. But the merchantman they 
were going out in, was to sail sooner than had 
been expected, and they would have no time to 
spare. So Miss Wokenham bade us good-bye 
in her maiden character that last evening, and 
was married early the following morning. Dear 
uncle gave the bride away. He and my aunt 
were the only guests present in the church, by 
Miss Welealente expressed desire. 

She had some relatives—second cousins, I 
believe—who lived in a tall brick house just 
outside the town, and were very stiff and 
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Not the less so, I dare say, that they 
had no enone reason for stiffuess and stateli- 


stately. 


ness. They were a childless old couple, suffi- 
ciently well-to-do in the world, and were mysteri- 
ously aggrieved by the fact of their relative’s 
keeping a school. This injury, however, they 
kindly condoned, finding, possibly, some conso- 
lation in the reflection that her keeping a school 
relieved her friends from the necessity of keep- 
ing her. But the announcement of Miss Wo- 
kenham’s intended marriage had shocked them— 
Mrs. Parker especially—to a frightful extent. 

“You would have thought I had confessed to 
some awful crime, to hear cousin Sarah,” said 
Miss Wokenham to my aunt. “She talked to 
me more like a jail chaplain than anything 
else. And after all, I should like to know 
what difference it can make to them? They 
insinuated that I must not expect zow, to in- 
herit any of their money—just as if I ever had 
expected it! and they talked vaguely of ruin and 
disgrace in store for the family. However, I 
kept my temper pretty well till they began to 
be impertinent about Lewis, when I fired up, 
and told them he was a Gentleman whose shoes 
none of the Parkers were worthy to wipe. 
Therefore, you see, it would have been of no 
use asking cousin Sarah and her husband to my 
wedding. And indeed they shouldn’t have come 
if they had wanted to, unless they made a 
handsome apology to M’sieu’.” 

So our little schoolmistress became a wife, 
unillumined by the lustre of the Parkers’ pre- 
sence or patronage. The breakfast was given 
at the Gable House, and, at the last moment, 
when it was time for the travellers to depart, 
Horace Lee came hurrying in, flushed and pant- 
ing, with a great nosegay of hothouse flowers 
in his hand, which he presented to the bride. 
The poor little soul was in a sad state of 
agitation by this time, and was clinging to my 
aunt as if she could never part from her, but 
she smiled through her tears when she saw 
Horace. He was always a great favourite of 
hers. ‘My goodness!” said she, with a spark 
of her wonted vivacity, “where did you get 
those glorious flowers? But your face is as 
bright as they are. I scarcely hoped to see you 
again. I thought you were at your father’s 
for the week.” 

“ Did you suppose I would let you leave Will- 
borough without saying good-bye?” returned 
Horace. “I was up at six o’clock this morn- 
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ing, ransacking the greenhouses at the Hall. 
When I told the head gardener that I wanted 
some flowers to give to a bride, he took quite 
an interest in their selection, and said I was to 
gather what I chose. I galloped the new mare 
nearly all the way into Willborough. And now 
you must pay me for my posy, Madame de 
Beauguet.” 

To see the start the little woman gave when 

he called her by her new name! But she 
ut her hands in his, and stood on tiptoe to be 
cissed, saying, “God bless you, my dear boy. 
I shall always like you, and keep you in my 
thoughts side by side with our beloved friends 
at the Gable House. You know, I cannot ex- 
press a higher regard than that, for any one.” 

More kisses and embraces, confused farewells, 
promises to write, thanks, tears, blessings, and 
our dear old friend was gone. The last glimpse 
I had of her, showed me her small form being 
lifted into the fly, by my uncle’s strong arms. 
Good true friend! As large of heart as she 
was tiny of stature. What a giantess would 
Miss Wokenham have been, if her soul and body 
had borne proportion to one another ! 

For some days after the marriage, the whole 
household seemed unsettled; and Anna and I 
wandered about from the house to the gardens, 
and from the gardens to the orchard, and about 
and about, in a most desultory manner. 

Old Stock had been forced so far to yield to 
age and rheumatism, as to accept the assistance 
of a permanent under-gardener, who was to re- 
ceive his directions, and spare him the hardest 
part of the out-door work. It was a sore trial 
to him, until he discovered a mine of comfort 
in the alleged and assumed total incapacity of 
his assistant. This inexhaustible theme for 
grumbling seemed to afford him more enjoyment 
than anything except his pipe. “Good morn- 
ing, Stock,” said I to him, a few days after Miss 
Wokenham’s wedding. ‘ What sort of a spring 
are ‘we likely to have? And how are things 
looking with you here?” He was standing in 
the kitchen garden—leaning on a great brown 
knotted stick, scarcely browner or more knotted 
than his hands—inspecting the labours of his 
subordinate, who was digging up a great potato- 
bed. It was one of Stock’s rheumatic mornings, 
and he was unable to handle a spade himself. 

“Spring, Miss Margrit,” growled the old man. 
“The spring Il be all right, to be sure. The 
Bord ll look after that. But as to how things 
is looking here, why howiver is things like to 
look, when the master ’livers em over to the 
marcy of Bill Green? In course I knows my 
dooty :” Stock was always comfortably satisfied 
on that point: “my dooty’s wrote out plain. It 
may be hard on a man as has sarved the master 
forty year, fur to see the soil turned up in 
that there fashion, like stirring furmety wi’ a 
ladle; but if the master ordains as Bill Green 
is to spoon the herth instead of spading it, 
why spooned the herth must be.” 

* Don’t be hard on Green, Stock,” said I; 
“he’ll improve, no doubt, with all the pains 
you will take to teach him.” 





“Pains! Ah, great pains an’ little gains. 
Jist look at him now, Miss Margrit, a-standin’ 
gapin’ like a stuck pig, instead of arnin’ his 

ay’s wage. Didn’t ye niver see a young lady 
afore, ye great gaby ?” 

* T’ve see’d lots on ’em,” returned Bill Green : 
a blue-eyed stolid young fellow, upon whom 
Stock’s sarcasm and scolding appeared equally 
powerless to produce any impression. 

“QO, ye have, have ye? ‘Then what are you 
standin’ starin’ at? Why don’t ye try to do 
summut for your daily bread, thof it de but 
spoonin’ ?” 

“T’ve digged this here bed, an’ I dunno what’s 
to do next,”’ said Green. 

Stock turned to me triumphantly. 

“Ye see, ye see, Miss Margrit! That’s the 
way! He ain’t got no more notion of his 
dooties norababby. It’samarciful Providence 
as I’m able to git about to look after him. 
Come here along wi’ me, Bill Green, and [’ll 
pint out what mischief you and your spoon is 
to do next. Bring your spoon along with you. 
Not as the Lord wills that the article should 
ever be missing where you are!” And the old 
man hobbled away to another part of his do- 
mains, followed by Bill Green, who confidenti- 
ally bestowed a broad grin on meas he departed. 

Horace greatly relished Stock’s eccentrici- 
ties, and I got into fhe habit of treasuring up 
his odd sayings and doings, in order to repeat 
them to Horace. Horace was really witty. I 
have never known a more amusing companion 
than he could be when once he knew you well 
enough to cast off his shyness. He sometimes 
had fits of wild spirits that kept Uncle Gough 
in roars of laughter. But then, too, he was 
very easily moved to sympathy with anything 
sad. The tears would spring to his eyes ina 
moment at hearing a plaintive tune or a pathetic 
story. He rarely could refuse to give to a 
beggar, and was as tender as a woman with 
aged people and little children. Uncle Gough 
used to say that Horace had one great fault ; 
he could not say, No. ‘‘ Wants ballast a bit, 
does the laddie,” said uncle. ‘“ But, Lord help 
us. We all grow hard soon enough; and an 
old heart in a young bosom is worse than an 
old head upon young shoulders.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Grapvatty I grew to join the thought of 
Horace with every incident in my life. When 
the lilies of the valley first peeped up under 
the shady side of the moss-grown orchard 
wall, I said to myself: ‘ How Horace will like 
to see them!’—for he loved flowers dearly. 
When old Bran, the watch-dog, crawled feebly 
into the parlour, one day for the first and last 
time in his life, and died with his faithful 
head on my uncle’s feet, I thought, amidst 
my tears: “Horace will grieve for Bran.” 
If I wore a brighter ribbon than usual, or 
any new piece of girlish finery, I secretly won- 
dered, “ How will Horace like it?” I suppose 
this was “falling in love,” but I did not know 
it. It was rather growing into love, gradually 
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and gently, as the love of kindred—father, 
mother, brothers, sisters—grows up in our 
hearts, until it becomes a part of our nature, 
and we can no more remember when it was not 
there, than we can recal the days of our earliest 
infancy. Mine was not a passionate nature, but 
it was a clinging one. Love, with me, was not 
the fierce devouring overmastering feeling that I 
have seen it in others. It grew to be a part of 
me: an ever-present, steady, strong affection, 
that claimed no passionate expression nor 
violent outbursts, but that lived in my life, 
and breathed in my breath, and took root in 
my innermost and deepest heart of hearts. Yes, 
it was love that I felt for Horace Lee; real, 
true, undying love. Undying, for O a long 
life lies between those youthful days and this 
present time in which I write, and O, my Lucy, 
for whom I write, I love him to this hour! 
Although I can now, on looking back, clearly 
understand what were my own feelings, you 
must not suppose that I did so at nineteen. I 
never thought of ‘‘ questioning my heart,” or 
‘analysing my inner consciousness,” or of at- 
tempting any of the profound metaphysical pro- 
blems which—the circulating library informs us 
—the girls of this generation are accustomed to 
solve. Insomuch, that sometimes I feel almost 
afraid lest they should “ analyse” all their emo- 
tions away, or lose the sweet evanescent freshness 
of them, and leave only alittle earthy deposit at 
the bottom of the crucible. But when I look 
around me, and see eyes as bright, and cheeks 
as blooming, as those other eyes and cheeks I 
saw so long ago, I believe that fresh unso- 
phisticated hearts come, according to the good- 
ness of God, to gladden the earth as naturally 
as the daisies ; and L revert to my old comforting 
conviction, that when youth and love quite go out 
of the world, the world itself must go out too. 
I look back on that girl at the Gable House 
as on another creature. I smile at her follies 
and simplicities, and weep at her sorrows, and 
grieve over the bitter days that lie before her. 
Ah, how young she seems, with her nineteen 
years, and how old am I, Aunt Margaret! 
Well! AsI have said, Horace Lee became 
the central figure in my life, his presence made 
me quietly glad, and I loved my dear guardians 
and benefactors the better that they also loved 
him. But it was all unconsciously, or at least 
without thought, on my part. Horace was 
like a son of the house, and yncle used to call 
him and Anna his two spoiled bairns. Anna 
had given way to no outbreaks of temper since 
that stormy night of her wilfulness about the 
singing, and we hoped that, as she grew 
older, she was gaining self-control and gentle- 
ness. My thoughts often recurred to what Miss 
Wokenham had said to me on that same evening, 
and I wondered what “breakers ahead” she 
could have foreseen, or fancied she foresaw. 
I came at last to the conclusion that she 
dreaded trouble for us all from Anna’s vio- 
lent temper, knowing, as she well did, how 
unchecked by firm opposition that fiery spirit 
had been from babyhood. I wished that 





our good friend could have seen how pleasant 
a change had come over my sister within the 
last two months. I mentally resolved to give 
her a glowing account of Anna’s improvement 
when I should write to Canada, so as to convey 
to her that I understood what she had meant 
by her warning, and to assure her that her 
anxiety had been overstrained and needless. 
Altogether, that winter evening was frequently 
in my mind, for, from it, I dated the loss of my 
little hair chain. Search was made for it on the 
following morning, but vainly; and then the 
preparations for our old schoolmistress’s wed- 
ding had sufficiently occupied us all, from the 
kitchen-maid up to dear Aunt Gough. 

Old Mr. Lee came occasionally to see us, and 
to express to my aunt and uncle his sense of 
their kindness and hospitality towards his son. 

“ Horace is doing well at Rotherwood’s,” said 
the old gentleman. “ At least, so they tell me. 
Sir Robert”—this was the great baronet, Mr. 
Lee’s employer—“ Sir Robert sent for Horace 
to the Hall the other day, to speak about a 
little matter of business, the draining of Meadow 
Leas, and Sir Robert had him into the drawing- 
room—into the drawing-room where my lady 
was sitting—and made him stop to luncheon.” 

We were all uncomfortably dumb in a mo- 
ment, and I felt, without looking at him, that 
Horace was crimson. But Mr. Lee went on 
in his usual self-satisfied way, in happy ignorance 
of the misery we were feeling. 

“ He stayed in the drawing-room, where my 
lady was, full twenty minutes—from that to 
half an hour, wasn’t it, Horace ?—and Sir 
Robert shook hands with him when he came 
away. Very gratifying. But they always have 
been pleased to entertain a great respect (how- 
ever unmerited) for me.” 

Somehow or other, the fonder I grew of 
Horace, the more I shrank from Mr. Lee. I 
must have appeared a mere fool in his eyes, 
for a perfect pall of silence and shyness seemed 
to envelop me from head to foot when I was 
in his presence. Anna, on the contrary, who 
always was less diflident than I,—and with good 
reason, for she was a bright winning creature, 
with the lively frank manner that had never 
known a chill or a rebuff,—Anna would laugh 
and chat and play off her pretty airs on the old 
gentleman with astonishing vivacity. He ad- 
mired her vastly, and called her all manner of 
“ sylphs,” and “nymphs,” and “cruel charmers,” 
wa “ fair enslavers:” compliments over which 
Anna used to go into fits of laughter in private. 
But she seemed determined to fascinate Mr. 
Lee, and she certainly succeeded. 

One day, when the spring was pretty far ad- 
vanced, and the young leaves and the tender grass 
had put forth their first fresh delicious green, 
Mr. Lee appeared at the Gable House early in 
the forenoon. He had his chaise at the door, he 
said, and was come to ask my aunt to do him 
the honour of taking a drive. She had been 
ailing somewhat during the last week, and he 
thought that the bright sun and fresh air would 
do her good. 
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“ Do go, dear aunty,” said we; and my uncle 
joined us in urging her. ; 

*T will take you to a farm of one of Sir 
Robert’s tenants, where I have business,” said 
Mr. Lee, “‘ and the good people of the house 
will be proud to offer you some homely refresh- 
ment, as a friend of mine. I am to sleep in 
Willborough to-night, and will drive you back 
before it grows dusk. There is—ahem !—there 
is a third seat behind, and if one of the young 
ladies would accompany us——” 

It was comical to see the look he gave me. 
It said “ don’t you come,” so plainly. I involun- 
tarily answered the look, by exclaiming, “O 
no, of course Anna will go.” But Anna wished 
me to have the pleasure of the drive, and pro- 
tested she would not care to go and leave me 
at home. “That is nonsense, dear,” said I. 
“ Do you go, and take care of aunty, and make 
her wrap up. Perhaps Mr. Lee will take me 
some other day.” A proposal to which Mr. Lee, 
in his gladness at escaping my companion- 
ship for the present, politely and even cordially 
assented. So it was settled that Anna should 
go; and I helped to put warm wraps into the 
little open chaise, in case the spring evening 
should turn chilly as they came home; and I 
stood watching them as they drove away : Anna’s 
dark ringlets waving about her pretty face, and 
her mouth pursed up into a ridiculous grimace 
in jmitation of the unconscious Mr. Lee who 
sat square and stately before her. 

There was never lack of occupation at 
the Gable House. Aunt Gough had made 
us familiar with all housewifely lore, and both 
my sister and I were proud of our skill as house- 
keepers. My morning, therefore, passed busily 
away. After giving my uncle his early din- 
ner, and seeing him established with his pipe 
and the London newspaper in the dining-room, 
I took my knitting and went into the garden to 
enjoy the brightness of the sunnyafternoon. I 
wandered all over the grounds, through the 
shrubbery, into the orchard where the happy 
little birds were chirping and twittering in the 
guarled old fruit-trees. I marked the early 
flowers dotting the borders with brilliant spots 
of colour; and I peered with keen interest at 
the promise of a great plenty of roses, displayed 
by the standard trees upon the lawn. It was 
allso dear and so familiar to me! I knew every 
nook in the place, every time-tinted patch in 
the old brick walls, every shrub, every bough, 
nay almost every leaf. As I came slowly back 
towards the house, I stopped to pick a bunch 
of broad-faced daisies that grew luxuriantly on 
a tiny green mound in a sunny corner of the 
shrubbery. It was a very tiny mound, with a 
white upright stone at one end of it, whereon 
the syllable VIC was exgraven. Poor little 
Vixen lay beneath it, her fiery barkings and 
quaint gambols stilled for ever. “ Vic,” said I, 
half aloud, “I am glad to know that you were 
a very happy little dog.” And then I began to 
think of our childish days when Anna and Vic 
were such fast friends and joyous playmates. I 
remembered the great battle of the porch, and 





Stock’s signal defeat, and then I thought of 
my discomfiture and poor Dolly’s deadly peril. 
Coming to the said porch at that moment, 
I went inside it and sat down. Though it was 
yet early in the year, the afternoon sun falling 
on that side of the house, and beating on the 
= space of gravel—still the pride of Stock’s 
neart—made the shade pleasant. The click of 
my knitting-needles grew slower and slower, and 
at length ceased. i had fallen into a drowsy 
kind of reverie. I was given to day-dreams 
then. All sorts of pictures of my childhood’s 
days, and of people and places I knew, came 
into my head and passed away to be succeeded 
by other pictures. I was conscious of a lazy 
kind of curiosity as to what I should see next, 
when I heard a step on the gravel path. It 
was not old Stock’s heavy tread this time, but 
a light rapid footfall.—I well knew whose. 

“T thought I should find you here,” said 
Horace, coming out of the sunlight to my side. 

“Did you? I have not been in the porch 
before, this year; but this lovely afternoon 
tempted me. Aunty and Anna are gone to drive 
with your father.” 

“Yes, 1 know it. I am glad Mrs. Gough 

— to go. I believe the air will do her 
good. 
” He had come eagerly into the porch, as though 
he had been seeking me, wishing to say some- 
thing; but now he sat silent, trifling with the 
ball of knitting-worsted, that had lain on my 
lap. I have mentioned that he had an absent 
trick of turning and twisting things in his 
fingers. 

“ What you are doing now, reminds me,” I 
told him, “ of my hair chain. Do you know, I 
have never been able to find it, since that night 
when you made Anna nervous by playing with 
it? Isn’t it strange?” 

He put his hand into his breast, and turned 
his eyes upon me with a look that made my 
colour rise and my heart beat faster. 

“* Margaret”—O the tenderness in his voice ! 
how sweet myname sounded !—“ Margaret, shall 
I tell you something? Here is your chain. I 
have had it next my heart ever since that night.” 
He drew it forth, and held it out to me. A 
great joy began to flood my soul, but it was my 
nature to distrust such happiness. I could not 
accept it all at once; it seemed too great to 
believe in. So I tremblingly held out my hand 
for the chain, with a slight exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

“No,” said Horace, drawing nearer to me, 
* not till you have heard why I tookit. You 
have not asked me that, Margaret. Do you 
know ?”” 

I shook my head. 

**Can you guess ?” 

My tears began to blind me, and I could not 
keep down asob. He threw his arms around 
me, and held me to his breast. 

“ Because it had been yours; because it had 
clasped your throat ; because the poorest ribbon 
you could wear, the glove that had touched 
your hand, the flower you had gathered and 


I was past speaking. 
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thrown away, would be dear and precious to me ; 
because I love you, Margaret !” 

O those words, those dear, dear words! O 
that happy time, that happy, happy time! 

“ Horace,” I vhiepenel after a while, “ Prince 
Goldenheart is come at last.” For he knew the 
story of my childish play, and had often laughed 
over it with me. 

“ Ts it Prince Goldenheart?” he said. “ Well; 
he should have a heart of gold who woos my 
Margaret. Thank God, at all events, there is 
no wicked fairy to blight my gentle Princess, or 
to stand between her and her love,” 

As he spoke, a shadow blotted out the evening 
light ; and when it had passed, the sun had set. 

“What was that ?” I asked, looking up. 

“ Why, they have come home! Is it so late? 
It was your sister Anna.” 

“They have come home? Then they must 
have driven round into the stable-yard, and 
come into the house by the back way. I dare 
say Anna was looking for me. I must go now, 
Horace. Please let me.” 

I felt much as the child of twelve years before 
had felt, when old Stock, personifying the work- 
a-day world of reality, broke in upon her fairy 
story. We had been dreaming such a beautiful 
dream, Horace and I, all to ourselves, that for 
the moment it seemed a hardship to come out 
of that enchanted realm, and face the common 
aspect of accustomed things. “Just one instant, 
Margaret!” He held both my hands clasped in 
one of his, and stood with his other hand laid 


softly on my head, looking down upon me. 
* Aunty will wonder what has become of me.” 


“ Answer me this one question. Do you 
really, really, love me?” 

“© Horace! have I not said so 

“Say it again! Once more—only cnce 
more.” 

“May I go if I say it again? 
mise ?” 

“T promise, darling.” 

I released myself from his hold, and drew 
down the hand that rested on my head ; then, 
leaning mytwo hands upon his shoulders, I raised 
ny face to his, and kissed him; darting away 
next moment at full speed, and never stop- 
ping until I had flown across the hall, and along 
the stone flagged passage that led to the morn- 
ing-room. I paused outside the door, suddenly 
conscious of flushed cheeks and dishevelled hair, 
and panting from my swift run. I heard voices 
laughing and talking within, and, reassured by 
the conviction that they were not thinking 
of me, I stole up to my own chamber to bathe 
my face and smootke my hair. When I came 
down again, and entered the morning-room, the 
tea-table was spread there, and Horace was 
seated beside my aunt, who was leaning back in 
her large arm-chair with an air of weariness. 
Anna was there, and my uncle was there, and 
Mr. Lee. 

“ Dear aunty, are you tired? Have you had 
a pleasant day ?” said I, hastening to her. 

“Where have you been, Madge, my Jove? 
Anna was looking for you. Will you make the 
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tea, and offer Mr. Lee some cold meat? I had 
avery agreeable drive, but Iam a thought tired 
now, my dear.” 

So, the business of the tea-table came oppor- 
tunely to cover my confusion. After I had at- 
tended to our guest, I took courage to glance at 
Horace. He had been waiting on my aunt, hold- 
ing her teacup, drawing forward a folding screen 
to shield her from the scorching blaze of the wood 
fire—my uncle never relinquished evening fires 
until quite midsummer—and placing a broad 
cushion beneath her feet. Now he sat beside 
her, with his handsome head bent down to listen 
to her soft slow speech. How I loved him! 
How beautiful the gentle deference of his youth 
and strength to her weakness and age, appeared 
in my eyes! Anna was chatting gaily with 
Uncle Gough and Mr. Lee; but she kept looking 
across at my aunt and Horace, as if she too 
thought the picture they presented a pleasant 
one. 

** We have been to such a dear old farm-house, 
Madge,” said Anna. “Such a quaint, queer, 
uncomfortable, picturesque old place! Meadow 
Leas it iscalled. The drive there is pretty too. 
I did so enjoy it.” 

“The good farmer and his dame were truly 
proud and delighted to entertain Mrs. Gough 
and your sister,” said Mr. Lee. “ Hospitable 
kind souls, poor things !” 

* Hospitable! Yes, indeed, Madge. I never 
saw such heaps of food as they spread on the 
table. Pies, and cheese, and cream, and ham, 
and butter, and ale, and bread. I was frightened 
when I saw the piled up platter of rabbit pasty 
they put before me. And they expected me to 
eat it all!” 

“You must go some day, Margaret dear,” 
said my aunt. “I’m sure you would enjoy it. 
Farmer Gibson and his wife have all manner of 
pets that you would delight in.” 

Old Mr. Lee was to sleep at the Blue Bell, 
where he always put up when he came to Will- 
borough ; and Se withdrew early. 

“1 have business to attend to to-morrow, that 
will cause me to be up betimes,my good madam,” 
he said to aunt in his tiresome way. ‘“ You 
will therefore excuse me if I take my leave now. 
Late hours do not suitme. They interfere with 
that clearness of brain which is essential to 
the transaction of important business.” 

I was very glad to sce him rise to depart, for 
late hours did not agree with Aunt Gough any 
more than they did with him, and she had 
been looking very weary for some time past. 
** Horace,” Mr. Lee continued, “I shall see you 
inthe morning. Our ways lie in different direc- 
tions to-night. I shall have a message to deliver 
to you from Sir Robert. Good night, my dear 
madam. Nay, nay,” in reply to some murmured 
thanks from my aunt, “only too glad to have 
afforded you a day’s pleasure. Farewell, Miss 
Anna. Lam sure you will not soon be forgotten 
at Meadow Leas. A vision of youth and beauty 
bursting on the—hem! What is the word? 
No matter, you understand me, Good night, 
Mrs. Gough. And good night to you, Miss 
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Sedley.” He had very nearly omitted his part- 
ing salutation to me altogether; but I could 
not let Horace’s father go without a fare- 
well, that night, of all nights; so I had 
emerged from my nook behind the tea-table. 
Mr. Lee tried to look as if he had been pur- 
posely reserving the pleasure of shaking hands 
with me for the last, and had meant to come 
round to my side of the room if I would but 
have awaited him patiently. But I am afraid I 
must make the humiliating confession, that I 
believe he had quite forgotten I was present. 

My aunt rose as soon as Mr. Lee had de- 
parted, and said she would go to bed. She 
seemed very feeble when she got upon her 
feet, and I began to fear that the day’s exertion 
had been too much for her. Horace gave her 
his arm to the room door, and then I think my 
uncle observed her weakness with some anxiety. 
“Shall I carry you up-stairs, my dear?” he 
said. ‘It wouldn’t be for the first time.” 

** No, love, no; I’m not so dead tired as that. 
Madge willcome with me. Good night, all. I 
shall be strong again to-morrow after a night’s 
rest.” So I went up the wide old-fashioned 
staircase with my aunt, she leaning on my arm; 
and we made the journey slowly, though the 
ascent was far from being a steep one. 

Anna had seemed inclined to linger a little; 
but Horace was preoccupied, and did not 
talk; and my uncle’s dear face had a rather 
troubled look as his eyes followed his wife’s 
slow steps out of the room. Anna, to whom 
silence and dulness were always intolerable, 
forthwith began to yawn, and followed us 
up-stairs almost immediately. Horace re- 
mained in the morning-room, and I saw in his 
eyes, and I felt in the parting pressure of his 
hand, that he would speak in the fulness of his 
heart to my uncle, before he went away that 
night. The thought made me a little nervous 
and agitated, though Heaven knows I had never 
had cause to dread my dear guardian and 
benefactor. I longed to speak to Aunt Gough, 
and tell her of my great happiness, and receive 
the sweet motherly sympathy that she had ever 
been ready to lavish on me from my childish 
days; but she seemed so fatigued and un- 
strung that I dared not venture to excite her 
that night for my selfish pleasure. I remained 
with her until her eyes were closed and her 
head lay placidly on the pillow; then, lamp in 
hand, I crossed the broad landing to my bed- 
chamber. 

Anna and I shared a large, low, oak-panelled 
room with three deep windows looking on to 
the lawn. Our white-curtained beds stood 
side by side on an island of crimson carpet 
relieved against the darkness of the polished 
floor. I found that my sister was already in 
bed, and apparently asleep; shading the lamp 
with my hand, I walked softly to the dres- 
sdaptable, and looked in the glass.. It was 


a large old-fashioned oval mirror, set in a 
black carved swing frame. How plainly it all 


comes back tome! I can see the blue gleam 
of moonlight that slanted in at the many-paned 





windows, and threw a fantastic pattern on the 
oaken boards ; I can see the wide stretch of gar- 
den and shrubbery, shimmering ghost-like out of 
a silver veil of mist; I can see the long shadows 
of the trees rocking and swaying noiselessly on 
the lawn, as the trees themselves moved with a 
soft whispering sound in the night breeze; I 
can smell the fragrance of a bunch of rich brown 
wallflowers that stood in a china vase on the 
window-sill. It all fixed itself in my mind 
during the moment in which I set my lamp upon 
the dressing-table, and tilted down the glass to 
an angle at which I could see my face reflected 
in it. Not a touch or tint in that picture has 
faded in fifty years. “This, then, is the happy 
girl whom Horace loves!” said I to myself, 
looking at the face which looked at me out of 
the dark sea-green depths of the mirror. I 
knew very well that it was not a beautiful face. 
I knew very well that it was scarcely even 
pretty. But it was irradiated now, with a light 
that transfigured it. ‘“O I am so glad!” I 
whispered through my blissfultears, “I almost 
believe that being so dearly loved, and loving so 
dearly, will make me grow pretty.” Then I 
bent forward and put my lips to the cold surface 
of the glass, and said, “ That means good night 
for Horace !” 

I turned away from the glass with a heart 
full of happy thoughts, and yet my tears fell 
fast. Anna was lying asleep on her white 
bed, and, as I looked at her hed fresh face 
in its nest of rippling hair, I yearned to tell 
my joy to anything so sweet and young and 
beautiful, to receive her sisterly kiss, and to 
feel the clasp of her arms around my neck, as I 
had felt it many a time when she had come 
to me to be soothed in some baby sorrow, and 
we had fallen asleep together. I thought I could 
tell her better, if I put out the light ; therefore, 
when I was undressed I extinguished the lamp 
and kneeled down by her bedside. The moon- 
light shone into the chamber, and her hand 
and arm, tossed carelessly outside the coverlet, 
were bathed in a flood of pale brightuess; 
but her face was in shadow. 

* Anna,” I said in a low voice, putting my 
cheek down on hers, “ Anua, I have something 
to tell you.” 

She did not answer me. 

* Anna, darling! It is something that makes 
me very, very happy, and I cannot sleep with- 
out telling you.” 

She breathed quicker, and the white hand 
that lay in the moonlight clenched itself. 

“Don’t be frightened, dear. It is good, good 
news I have to tell you.” 

No reply. The cheek on which mine rested 
turned a little away, but she did not speak. 

** Anna, Horace Lee loves me. He has told 
me so!” 

She dashed herself out of my arms, turning 
so as to bury her face in the pillow, and the moon- 
lit hand went up into the black shadow around 
her head, and stayed there. 

“Why did you wake me, Margaret? I 
was asleep. Iwas dreaming. I was so happy, 
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and now you have awakened me, and I shall 
never, never dream that dream again.” 
“Anna, my pet, my child, I did not know you 
were sleeping so soundly. I did not mean to 
disturb you. Don’t cry, my dear, don’t cry!” 
For she was sobbing and moaning fretfully. 
“Don’t speak to me, Margaret. Get to rest. 
Say what you have to say, to-morrow. I—I 
can’t understand you now. I am tired, and you 
have awakened me, and I was dreaming plea- 
santly, and now my dream is gone !” 
She pushed me irritably from her. My heart 
felt very heavy. It was such a sudden ehill after 
my glow of joy and tenderness! But with the 
habitual yielding to her, which was common to 
us all, I rose up from my knees and went to my 
own bed. “I ought not to have roused her,” I 
said to myself as [lay down. “She was tired 
and sleepy, and she is such a child!” Once, I 
stretched out my hand to touch her, and as she 
remained perfectly still, I hoped she was sleep- 
ing. Gradually I grew drowsy, and my eyes 
closed, and my ears lost their vigilance, and the 
sweetness of Horace’s smile, as he had held me in 
his arms that day, with the dancing shadows of 
the leaves upon his head, faded and faded, and 
melted away. But all night long, at intervals, I 
had an uneasy sense of disquietude and restless- 
ness, and a fancy that some one was moving 
about the room. Once I dreamed that Anna was 
pacing up and down, her bare feet pattering 
lightly but distinctly on the polished floor, But 
when I started, and sat up and looked around, 
everything was still, and I could hear no footstep, 
and the moon had set, and it was very dark. 





SOLDIERS’ LAW. 





Tat the present state of Soldiers’ Law is 
old fashioned, unsatisfactory, and perhaps “ un- 
becoming officers and gentlemen,” is pretty 
evident to those who have followed the trailing 
course of military trials during the last few 
years. After surmounting inconceivable obstruc- 
tions, and contending against brute inert oppo- 
sition on the part of ancient generals at the 
Horse Guards, the clumsy Brown Bess, the 
strangling stock, and the absurd shako, were 
happily got rid of. It was not until yester- 
day that old martinets could be brought to be- 
lieve, or could be forced to sanction the belief 
—for they themselves do not believe yet— 
that a hairy lip and beard are consistent with 
order and discipline. The soldier has now his 
thighs kept warm, his throat kept free, his 
head left unaching, and his shoulders ungalled ; 
but the system of law which regulates his life 
is as old fashioned, and cumbersome, and incon- 
venient, as the old condemned shako and ancient 
musket. Let us look for a moment at the bad 
and good side of this system. 

First, what is the source of martial authority? 
Every constable who arrests a man in the street, 
every judge and magistrate who commit to 
prison, are prima facie guilty of assaults, and 
are liable to actions at law. But their justifi- 








cation is their authority, delegated to them 
from the fountain of honour. What title, 
then, have a number of officers and gentle- 
men (we should never forget the supposed 
convertible character of those terms) to seize on 


fone of their feilow-subjects, try him, commit 


him to jail, or shoot him? Their authority is 
under an act of parliament, and, curious enough, 
expires at the end of a year; but, in every 
April, what is called the Mutiny Act is brought 
in and passed; and under the Mutiny Act, and 
under the orders aad by-laws which that act 
gives authority to frame, the whole of our army 
is governed and kept together. Without that 
act, every officer would be liable to action for 
assault, for damages, for false imprisonment, 
and perhaps for libel and slander; and it has 
been speculated if, by any mischance, the act 
were delayed or passed by, what would be the 
beginning or end of the confusion! This ar- 
rangement will seem strange to those who look 
at foreign countries, where a man enlisting in 
the army, or being forced into the army, be- 
comes, as of course, subject to all its regula- 
tions, no matter how those regulations came into 
being. But it illustrates the excellent logic of 
our law; for the common law is the great guide 
of the country, and by no wresting of the com- 
mon law could punishment for disobedience to 
an officer’s order be twisted into an offence. 
Such punishment had to be made legal, and the 
only way of legalising it was by statute. 

There are several kinds of courts-martial— 
the General, the Detachment-General, the Dis- 
trict, the Drumhead, and the Regimental. 
There are also some minor varieties, which are 
unimportant. The Drumhead is seldom heard 
of, and is nearly out of fashion. The General 
court-martial, the most important of all, which 
deals with the highest officers and highest 
offences, must consist of thirteen members of 
all ranks, though no field-oflicer can be 
tried by any one under the rank of a captain. 
The Detachment-General is an _ exceptional 
tribunal, and is usually held to deal with plun- 
derers and marauders. It consists of three 
officers. The District court consists of seven 
officers, who may wof award the punishment of 
death. Offences from all regiments in the 
district may be brought before them. The 
Regimental court-martial is a purely domestic 
tribunal, as may be gathered from its name, and 
must consist of five officers. Besides these 
egularly constituted courts, some superior 
officer sits every day as a magistrate, to deal 
with night charges and little irregularities. 
There are also Courts of Inquiry, which seem 
to have no legal force, and do not go beyond 
what their name imports. Officers and wit- 
nesses are only ézvifed to present themselves 
before it, but there is a moral force in the ver- 
dict of such a court which no officer could 
resist, So far, this organisation seems reason- 
able and even nicely logical. 

The regular procedureof a court-martialisnow 
very familiar, from the many recent scandals at 
which the public have had tolook on. The mem- 
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bers of the court are said to be both judges and 
jurors; but, in truth, are really jurors, with a pre- 
sident for judge. There isa military prosecutor, 
a military judge-advocate, or deputy judge-advo- 
cate, who is like the civil attorney-general, and 
should keep the court “straight” as to matters 
of their law; but behind the scenes is the 
real puller of the wires, the judge-advocate- 
general, under whose directions the charges are 
framed, and who “advises proofs”—to use a 
legal phrase. It is affirmed again and again in 
all the military books, that no civil assistance can 
be recognised by the courts in any of their pro- 
ceedings. Lawyers who are “brought in” are 
told again and again indirectly, and almost con- 
temptuously, that the court can have neither 
ears nor eyes for them; and yet, with an absurd 
inconsistency, the centre of the whole rests 
on civil guidance, takes its very inspiration 
from the profession so tabooed, and an eminent 
barrister and member of parliament watches 
over the proceedings, and takes care that all 
is legal and regular. But the eminent bar- 
rister and member of parliament is not present 
during the court, and is represented by deputy ; 
and here, again, the system shows a great and 
glaring defect. These officials can have but little 
experience, and pretend to have no training. A 
really important trial, always embarrassed by 
questions and “ points” as serious as those in 
a criminal court, occurs very rarely; meaner 
cases present no “ points,” and are of no prac- 
tical use as training. A great case suddenly 


arises. An officer is suddenly thrust upon the 
complex duties of examining, objecting to the 
reception of evidence, speaking—all new to 
him—and the principles of which duties are 


not to be picked up from books. The result 
must be an exhibition of hopeless floundering, 
unless, as in the instance of some recent 
“Fenian” courts-martial at Dublin, in the case 
of an officer of more than customary efficiency 
and intelligence. 

But it is usual to allow the prisoner the as- 
sistance of “ counsel :”’ a favour that is, in truth, 
no favour, as it would be a hardship to refuse 
to any one in his situation the right of confer- 
ring or whispering with a friend; and as the 
court cannot tolerate the presence of a wig and 
gown, and has not instinct enough to appreciate 
any other more secret “note” of the barris- 
terial character, this “friend” cannot be as- 
sumed to belong to that proscribed order. 
But the result of the introduction of this ele- 
ment makes an important difference. Besides 
the actual value of their assistance, counsel 
are not inclined to leave behind them the com- 
mon shifts and tricks of their profession, and 


the result is a hopeless muddle, and more hope- | 
| enced military barrister. 


less mystification of the whole case ; these legal 
cuttle-fishes, if they can do no more, striving to 
get their clients away in a black cloud. In 
great cases, therefore, the authorities,-not wish- 
ing to be taken at a disadvantage, bring in their 
counsel; the deputy-judge-advocate has his, and 
the prosecutor his ; and the whole battle is then 
fought in ambush. 








There is clearly something false in all this, 
and sometimes the falsity is brought to a cru- 
cial test in a rather amusing way, as in the 
Fenian trial just alluded to; when one of the 
court unguardedly said that “the counsel” had 
suggested an improper question to the prisoner ; 
counsel were not slow to avail themselves of 
this recognition, seized on the vantage ground 
thus offered, vociferated at the president, de- 
manded and obtained apologies, and were not 
only seen and heard by the court that could not 
see or hear them, but made their presence felt in a 
very inconvenient way. The drollest part of the 
whole is, that a counsel thus employed is known 
to Soldiers’ Law as “amicus curie!” A ludicrous 
misnomer, as all the world knows: an amicus 
curiae being an adviser of the court, and not of 
the prisoner. 

There is some reform wanted here, and in 
an age which is striving to shake itself free 
of “shams,” this “blind” should be got rid 
of speedily. The question is, how? There 
could be found a very simple remedy. It 
must be conceded that lawyers have no busi- 
ness in such tribunals. They are in a false 
and even undignified position, and before a 
tribunal which in most instances can hardly 
apprehend the value of the “points” they 
make. ‘There should be separate provinces. 
Law should keep to law, and soldiering to sol 
diering. There is a “ staff college” now in ex- 
istence which is supposed to be the fountain of 
training and intellect for the British army. 
This college has its professors and schools, and 
furnishes science to officers. It would be easy, 
surely, to have a recognised department for 
military law—say a professor—and a course 
and examination. Any one who passed with 
distinction should be considered as a sort of 
military barrister, and kept ready “on the 
staff,” like other officers of attainments who 
have passed through corresponding courses. 
This would be matter of detail; but it would 
be a basis and groundwork for reform. The 
next step would be more important. From this 
class should the president, judge-advocates, and 
prosecutors, be selected; and it would be advis- 
able to have these officers always in readiness, 
so that on any court-martial taking place in the 
United Kingdom, an ex erienced and trained 
staff of officials should be sent over from the 
college ; just as the Crown in important cases 
sends “down” the attorney or solicitor general, 
or some important official. In this way, from 
long practice, the “business” would soon be 
learnt. So, too, in the prisoner’s case; he 
should not be prevented from having any as- 
sistance he may choose to have: but the court 
might be allowed to assign him an experi- 


Thus would grow up a settled system, which is 
sadly wanted. The professed system of any mili- 
tary investigation is “to hear the whole truth,” 
everything that can be said, and everything that 
any one has to say. Talk with any oflicer on the 
matter,and he will takea pride ininsisting on this 
view: “‘ We do not care for daw ; justice is our 
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end.” Never was there a more transparent, 
or, it may be said, a more ignorant fallacy. 

If there be one thing that redeems the many 
short-comings of British law, it is the excellent 
golden and most precious rule of excluding every- 
thing irrelevant, and narrowing the point at issue 
as much as possible. Centuries of experience 
have discovered that the sure way of hiding 
truth under a bushel is to let in details of every 
kind and degree, but, with a fatuity which is the 
result of complacent ignorance and inexperience, 
our military legislators have chosen to adopt 
precisely the opposite course. The Robertson 
court-martial, however much it was to be de- 
plored in one sense, illustrated this in the most 
delightful way, and was the reductio ad absurdum 
of the system. In that trial there were properly 
but one or two questions to be tried; before 
the trial was over there were some fiity or sixty 
questions before the court. A good illustration 
of the embarrassment to which this “ letting in 
all the truth” led to, was this, or nearly this: 
An officer, who was giving evidence against the 
prisoner, referred incidentally to some transac- 
tion that took place in an English town long 
before, as an illustration of the prisoner’s mis- 
conduct ; the prisoner denied the truth of this 
insinuation, and called witnesses to prove his 
denial. The officer whose credit was thus im- 
peached brought Ais witnesses. This actually 
led to the credibility of these witnesses, and thus 
at the end of many profitless days the court 
found itself iost in a jungle of statements and 
counter-statements, trying Captains A and B 
and C, instead of the prisoner, and literally 
miles away from the original issue. Ina civil 
or criminal court, the prisoner’s counsel would 
have simply cross-examined the first witness as 
to his statement about the English town, and 
by that powerful engine have shown the little 
value of the statement. 

But what shall be said of the clumsy and 
effete method of examination, as laid down 
in the Queen’s Orders and Regulations, and 
scrupulously carried out? The question is first 
written down on a slip, then carried across 
by an orderly to the president, then read by 
the president to himself, then read aloud to 
the court, then answered, and then written 
down by the prosecutor; or, if objected to, 
it is handed back to the questioner to be 
re-written ; or, if still persisted in, it causes 
the court to be cleared and a debate with closed 
doors. What can be the value of a cross-examina- 
tion on such a principle, where a perjured wit- 
ness has handsome opportunity for deliberation ? 
The whole bloom and essence of everv question 
must be worn off by such a series of handlings. 
And yet the military books insist, with a gravity 
almost ludicrous, on the attention to be paid to 
the demeanour of witnesses, than which, they 
tell us, nothing is more important. The ex- 
cuse for this clumsy procedure is, “ that every- 
thing must be recorded” for the information of 
the commander-in-chief. If this be the true 





tually. To this end, too, are enforced some 
minute directions as to there being no era- 
sures, for an answer once put becomes, as it 
were, sacred and almost eternal; it may not 
be erased, but the correction may be added to 
the proceedings. This mumbo-iumbo is absurd 
enough, and belongs to the middle ages, and 
is properly begotten of that imp, Red Tape, 
which rules in military government more than 
in any other known government whatever. 

But if this procedure be ridiculous, can 
there be anything more illogical or unjust than 
the proceedings that follow the finding? First, 
there is the old-fashioned mystery of secresy, 
and the unhappy prisoner is kept in suspense 
for weeks. This, to be sure, is of necessity, 
for the commander-in-chief or his delegate is 
supposed to be reading through all the pro- 
salien. But with what view? ‘To see if 
he be satisfied with the finding of the court. 
What a mockery isthis! A grave investigation 
made by a jury of thirteen “intelligent men,” 
on their oaths, all to be set aside at the whim or 
caprice of a single man. The only logical con- 
clusion is, that the court below is of a jury, 
but merely mechanical instruments for taking 
evidence, and saving the commander-in-chief 
that trouble. This is a monstrous and a 
dangerous power to put into the hands of one 
man, and its monstrousness and danger have been 
too often illustrated within our own memory, 
where there has been interference to save friends 
and favourites. The true footing on which the 
matter should be put is this :—if there have been 
anything wrong and irregular, the commander- 
in-chief should have the power of sending the 
case back for a new trial, or he should have the 
prerogative, analogous to that of the Home 
Secretary, of advising the Queen to mitigate the 
punishment or to pardon the offender; or better 
than all, there should be a court of military 
criminal appeal. No one can imagine the 
abuses that have taken place, not at home here, 
where the wholesale eye of the press watches 
over the officer and soldier on his trial, but in 
India and the colonies, where ignorant generals, 
invested with an authority they are incapable of 
understanding or wielding, make the most 
astounding endorsements of the finding of 
courts. They “confirm,” but do not “approve;” 
they “approve,” but do not “confirm,” and fall 
into the wildest extravagances. It is time 
that the whole system be overhauled, and the 
rough besom of reform set to work. It were 
better that the military reformed themselves 
than that outsiders took up the task. And 
there is a useful precedent for them. Nearly 
twenty years ago, a legal system that was 
sanctioned by many centuries of custom, that 
was, in fact, the whole fabric of law itself—the 
time-honoured system of pleading and procedure 
in the courts—was found to be too old-fashioned, 
slow, and cumbrous, for the times. The lawyers 
stepped in, fell to work, pulled down the old 
crazy chateau with all its winding passages 


view, it might be conceived that a short-hand | and crannies, its priests’ hiding-places in which 
writer would do the work much more effec-] many a poor victim was stifled, and set up a 
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spacious and airy block of buildings. They cou- 
rageously, and at a vast pecuniary cost, reformed 
themselves. Let soldiers go and do likewise. 





CONVERSION BY OPERA. 
I, 

Born and reared in the very strictest prin- 
ciples of Scotch morality, deriving my origin 
from poor though honest parents, | had been a 
ner sd and a more model youth. When I 
say poor, I mean we were not quite so wealthy 
as the Lord Haggis, whose estate was close by ; 
and when I say honest, I mean that we had lived 
respectably, and without doing anything fraudu- 
lent. I was brought up by a dominie—vir- 
tuously, I hope—and was fortified every day 
with warnings against the corruptions of this 
wicked world, and the awful shoals and pitfalls 
of Babylon. Babylon was London. 

Not to assume too much merit on this score, 
it should not be concealed that a great part of 
this sound inculecation was owing to the wishes— 
expressed or implied, or more probably as- 
sumed—of my Uncle Curriehill, in London. 
(We were Curriehills also; I was Samuel 
Curriehill, named after the greater avun- 
cular Samuel in London.) His principles 
were of the strictest sort, and it was said that 
when he should be ealled away to reap the 
reward of a life spent very virtuously, some 
eighty or a hundred thousand pounds of that 
earthy dross, which even the good know how 
to accumulate, would be left behind. What was 
to become of this fund, was often anxiously 
speculated over by my parents. 

Thus strictly brought up, and cut off from 
all secular enjoyments, there was one pleasure 
left to me which became a passion—which was 
MUSIC: more, it was operatic music. At one 
season, a strolling—is that too disrespectful ?— 
company of Italian singers, who were the 
property of a speculating impressario, was 
coming round the provinces, being fed, kept, 
clothed, and paid by the speculator; being 
his, in short, body and soul, for a term of years. 
They came to our local theatre and gave all 
their operas—Norma, the innocent digamiste, 
yet noble priestess; Lucrezia, savage, injured, 
and yet excusable; ‘Trovatore, to which the 
local organs—the street ones, I mean—im- 
parted a delightful familiarity ; and, above all— 
alas! that it should have been below all—the 
seductive but erring Traviata. 

Now during these days I had been secretly 
studying the violin outside the house, and had 
obtained a tolerable command over that king 
of instruments; that is to say, I could play 
tunes from tune-books, not very much out of 
tune. I applied myself to it with desperate 
energy, and at last, about the date of the arrival 
of the farmed-out singers, had ceased to play 
“like fifty stomach-aches.” My progress, too, 
in the principles of a rigid and ascetic virtue 
had kept pace with my fiddle-playing. But 
now I was to be tried by a sore temptation. 

No sooner was the musical bill of fare set 





forth in gaudy and gorgeous letters on every 
blank wall, than I was assailed by strange and 
furious promptings. Who that had musie in 
his soul could read of the “unrivalled canta- 
trice,”’ Moxie. Homrnt, assisted by SicNora 
Bacco, with the tenor, Signor Pasquatt, and 
the bassi, SigNorr Roriori e Gritti, with the 
other officers of the company, in green and 
crimson letters, the “ suggeritore,” whatever 
that was, and the “regisseur,” the conductor, 
Signor Batront, and the leader, Mr. Brittxes, 
our own deservedly esteemed townsman (my 
violin master)—I say who could read through 
this gorgeous promise without his musical 
mouth “ watering” prodigiously ? Add to this 
being worked on in seeret by brittles, who was 
himself intoxicated by a distant communion 
with these immortals, and who literally raved 
during the lesson of the exquisite strains con- 
tained in their operas. What was the result? No 
doubt, had I consulted some of our elders, they 
would have warned me against the pitfall, and 
told me that this was but one of the pleasant 
shapes the arch enemy assumes for our destruc- 
tion. But I did not heed. By a system of 
organised deception, appalling for its depravity 
in one so young—in Phich, too, I was abetted 
by Brittles, an accomplice before the fact—the 
thing was arranged. I went for a practice—a 
good long one, d’ye mark—at Brittles’s; and, 
instead, with a beating guilty heart, hurried off 
to hear Mdlle. Homini in her grand part of 
La TRaviaTa. 

I declare solemnly I no more knew nor 
dreamed what was the theme of that unlucky 
opera, nor the peculiar character of the young 
lady with the dreary cough, or what she was 
about, or why the doctor came, or why the 
gentlemen friends were let in to witness her 
last agonies (unless it would have been difficult 
to make up a quartette without them), than did 
that infant not yet come into life, and who is so 
often unreasonably appealed to. I was simpiy 
entranced. It was a new sense—a patch 
of Elysium thrown open. I came home ina 
delirium, almost pa of concealment, de- 
fiant, ready for martyrdom in the cause of this 
new faith. Luckily, my severe parents took my 
rhapsodies as applying to the “tunes” used in 
the lesson. Tunesindeed! Ishould never play 
mere tunes again. From that hour, music took 
possession of me, and, above all, I was possessed 
with the witching, though incorrect (I mean 
in a moral point of view) melodies of the 
Travel’arter, as one of the men about our town 
pronounced it. 

I. 

A little later, a great event took place. Our 
Unele Curriehill wrote to say he was solitary. 
He was curious to see what his nephew was 
like; so they might send him. If that nephew, 
Uncle Curriehill added, had any of the levity 
common to youth, or fancied he was coming to 
a profane house, where amusement, or relaxation, 
or anything but making of souls, was going 
forward, he was sadly mistaken. He added 
something about speaking his mind always as 
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long as he lived, and holding on by the Rock, 
which was a favourite expression of his. 

When I arrived, I found him to be a lonely, 
austere, ascetical old bachelor. His house had 
an eremetical air, and my spirits sank as 
entered it. I came at an unfortunate moment ; 
for it wanted but ten minutes to the time for 
“ exercises”—the spiritual ones—though I was 
hungry with a long and weary journey. The 
servants, a severe and unassisted com any, were 
called up to punishment ; and for hee» an hour 
we listened to Uncle Curriehill, officiating—on 
that night with extra unction and extra length 
to make a favourable impression on the newly 
joined member of the congregation. 

Yet I soon found him out to bea good-natured 
and indulgent relation, and with a way to his 
heart. Before that night was over, I had dis- 
covered a coffin-shaped case in a corner, contain- 
ing various rusty-looking quarto volumes. 

“WwW hat! do you play, Uncle Curriehill?’ I 
cried, in a transport. “Yes, you do. I know 
you do.” 

A little embarrassed, he said, “ Well, a little. 
There is nothing profane in it, except one plays 
on the Sabbath. David, we know——” 

“T am so glad,” I repeated; “and what do 
you play ? We can have duets.” 

He started now. “ What, you play? Capital! 
we can have duets. And what do you play ?” 

“ Fiddle, Uncle Curriehill,” I said. “ 1’ll fetch 
it”? So I did. Ina few moments the coffin 
was sacrilegiously opened, and ina few moments 
the room echced with a delicious orchestral 
tuning, and we were scraping one of Archangelo 
Corelli’s “‘ Concertos,” an old copy, I recollect, 
with a frontispiece of Archangelo himself, grim 
and bilious-looking, in a full-bottomed wig, anda 
list of his odd dances, “ Sarabandas,” “ Gigas,” 
“ Corantos,” and “Ye Follia,” whatever ¢hat 
was. When we had done with Archangelo, he 
asked me to play a solo. I tried a national air. 
But I saw he was languid. I played another. 
He was equally unexcited. Suddenly I thought 
—rather was it some spiteful familiar who sug- 
gested it ?—what if I played that mournful and 
most musical bit out of the Sinner’s Ope ra— 
The Traviata? I began the well-known “ Addio 
del passato,” “ tum tum, tumtit umti, tum ¢um,” 
plaintively, with an expression of agony, as the 
music directed me. In asecond he was caught. 
His eyes lighted up. His head began to move 
from right to left. He was charmed. When I 
had played it through twice, he asked, eagerly, 
“ What is it? The name?” 

This was an embarrassment I had not thought 
of. ‘To name the Sinner’s Opera in ¢haé house, 
nay, any opera, was fatal. With wonderful 
presence of mind, I answered, 

“An Ttalian air, ‘ Addio del passato,’ Uncle 
Curriehill.” 

“T’ll order it to-morrow, and learn it myself. 
Spofforth and Riddel will get me any music I 
want. Give the name exactly.” And he took 
out his pencil. 

Embarrassing again, “The Addio——” I| 
said, shortly, 


“ Addio what?” he went on; “you said 
something else.” 

I stammered, “ Addio perche folingo,” 
ming up some stray Italian. 

* ‘Very good,” he said, making a note of it. 
ah | get it to-morrow, and we can play it in 
unison.” 

I had to play it several times over that night, 
and each time he was more and more enraptured. 
It came to eleven o'clock. He looked at his 
watch with a start. It was an hour past the 
time for canonical exercises. He gave a cry. 
He little thought that this had been the 
Traviata’s work. 


sum- 


Til. 

Next day, after breakfast, he called to me. 
* Now you must play me that—that”—and he 
took out his note—“ that delightful ‘ Addio 
perche folingo.’ 

Suddenly it occurred to me to glide into 
the well-known Brindisi Libiamo, or ~ Drinking 
Song, from the same nefarious opera. The 
chique—is that the word?—or swing of 
that sparkling morcel quite enraptured him. 
Again he had out his note to take down the 

name. 

See the consequence of even one drifting de- 
flexion from the paths of truth! Having fablen 
once, I had no alternative but to goon and coin 
another Italian name. This was the “ Largo 
feroce,” by the sameauthor. His name? Ah, 
that I could not remember. I was not going to 
steep myself in deception. 

He came back in the evening. “ Very odd.” 
he said. “I have been to “Spofforth’s, and 
asked them for the ‘Largo feroce’ and the 
‘ Addio perche folingo,’ and they can’t get it— 
never heard of it. In fact, a young shopman 
fellow said it didn’t sound like Italian, and 
that there must be a mistake. However, they 
are to look out for it.” 

This was a relief. But how curious if airs 
with such titles were to turn up? It would be 
one of the most curious phenomena ever known. 

Meanwhile, the spiritual exercises proceeded 
with a stern and unflinching rigour. The 
only curious phenomenon was that sometimes 
my Uncle Curriehill’s musical devotion actuall 
encroached on the canonical hours of prayer. I 
blush to confess that when I found that a 
“ Gigas ” or even “ Ye Follia”—what that did 
mean I don’t know to this hour—had carried us 
past the hour of the Muezzin’s Call to Prayer, 
I made no faint offer even to supply that 
officer’s place, and remind my uncle that the 
turn for sacred things had now arrived. 

But his passion for the Sinner’s O 





yera had 
grown by what it fed on, and ieseneiile I had, 
one by one, taught him nearly all the airs in 
that masterpiece—an incautious thing on my 


yet the grotesque humour of the situation 


part : 
But I was ona 


had a sort of charm for me. 
precipice. 

One day he had gone out to his musicseller’s, 
| to get some “real ok 1 music,” and was absent 
very long. When he came back I read in his 

| face that something had happened, In a falter- 
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ing voice, I asked, “ Anything occurred, Uncle 
Curriehill ?” 

“This has occurred, sir,” he answered in a 
voice of deep anger—“just step with me into 
the study. Zhis has occurred, sir. I was in 
my music-shop to-day, and they showed me a 
new instrument, sir, and asked me to try it, 
and I did try it, and played that—zha¢ thing— 
that licentious drinking-thing that you brought 
into this virtuous house. And a gentleman at 
the end of the shop called out, ‘ Why that’s the 
air in the ? What d’ye mean, sir? I thought 
I'd have dropped on the ground. How dare you 
introduce that corrupt, filthy stuff into this 
house—that noisome, unholy ‘Traviata’? ” 

He used the figure of personification here 
with such force and graphic power that I ac- 
tually looked round to see if there was any per- 
son answering the description present. He 
went on: “ You are not fit for this place. You 
have poisoned the air. You are morally corrupt, 
sir. You had better go home at once.” I 
answered with some penitence and pride mixed, 
that I was very sorry, but would not trespass 
on his hospitality longer. 

That night we had no music, but sat moody 
and solitary. The hours dragged on, and we 
went to the “ exercises,” which it seemed to 
me he delivered with peculiar and special 
acerbity. 

So went by several days, and not a single 
scrape was heard in the house. He scarcely spoke 
tome. At last one morning in a sort of de- 
fiant way, as who should say, “ I am not bound 
to debar myself from amusement in my own 
house to satisfy your sulks,” he took hisviolinand 
began to play Corelli—the ‘“Gigas,” then the 
*Corantos,” then the “Sarabandas,” and finally 
well through to the “Ye Follia.” (Even at that 
moment of dejection, when my prospects seemed 
dashed for ever, I found wall speculating as 
to what the admirable Arcangelo meant by his 
“Ye Follia.”) Uncle Curriehill warmed to his 
work, played other tunes, and in a few minutes 
—could I believe my ears ?—had glided into 
the wicked drinking-song out of the Trav 
No matter, he stopped in amoment, catching him- 
self in the act, blushed like a girl, gave an im- 
yatient “ Pish!” threw down his violin, then 
leahet. He came over to me with his hand 


“* My dear boy,” he said, “ there is no use 
carrying iton. Iam miserable without my tunes. 
I am like a fellow that is in love with some 


out. 


low girl. WhatcanIdo? There isno harm in 
it after all, though the Rev. Mr. McCorkup 
turns up his eyes, and says it will light up in us 
all the—no matter. I don’t believe him though ; 
I mean, I don’t think he can know.” 

“My dear uncle,” I said with enthusiasm, 
“ Verdi’s music is now established all over the 
world. Kings, courts, palaces, lawyers, priests, 
and parsons delight in it, revel in it. It is the 
music of the day. It is driving out every other 
music. And as for the Trav , L mean this par- 
ticular production—I could show you something 
that would astound you. It is beingplayednow.” 

He started. “Now!” 





“Yes,” I said, “every night to houses 
crammed to the roof. The Voltarelli, the lovely 
little creature, plays the part of the Trav » a 
mean, of the what d’ye call’em. The Queen 
and all the royal family, the ministers of state, 
the two Houses of Parliament, together with 
their wives and daugliters, go indiscriminately.” 

He burst out warmly, “For shame, sir. I 
don’t believe you. This is an atrocious libel. 
You are an abandoned fellow. Go away !” 

“As I live,” I said, “ Uncle Curriehill, I 
am serious. Look here. The Morning Plush 
of yesterday—list of the company—at the 
Royal Italian Opera—fashionables. The most 
noble the Marchioness of Killfeathers and the 
Honourable Miss Downies (2), Lord Tyburn, 
Viscount and Viscountess Ketchup—and listen 
to this, uncle,” I said, “what do you say to 
this >—JZady Catherine Macgregor and the Miss 
Macgregors 

It came on him like a shot. For Lady 
Catherine was a shining light at our synagogue ; 
had exercises herself; maintained a cold blue 
ascetical rule in Scotland; only lately had 
been seduced to London by the noble family 
of Tilbury’s, who were to show them good 
society. What was the result? They were 
“fallen women,” so the Reverend Mr. Mc- 
Corkup called them. 

My uncle groaned, yet the effect on him 
was not what it was to be on Mr. McCorkup. 
It was pure wonder and astonishment, and not 
at all to the prejudice of the “ fallen women.” 
He had such a high opinion of the sanctity of 
Lady Catherine, that 1t seemed to bim not so 
much that she had sunk by going, as that there 
must have been a mistake about the nature 
of the thing itself. I saw his indecision, and 
struck in with a fresh blow. 

*O, I have seen her name very often. She 
goes to everything. Never misses anything. 
I see the—the—the——” I stopped. 

“ La Traviata,” said my uncle, absently. 

“Yes,” I went on, “is fixed for to-night. 
She will be there again with the Queen and 
royal family—the Prince of Wales.” 

“Of course,” he said, testily, “he is included 
in the royal family. Very odd, very, very 
odd.” 

He went away ruminating. It was now 
about four. He went up to his room and shut 
himself in, perhaps for the private exercises. 
Towards six he suddenly came down. 

“T have to go out,” he said, “my dear boy, 
to meet a friend. I shall have business in the 


|}evening, and shall very likely dine at a chop 


house.” 

“Dine at a chop house!” I repeated, as- 
tounded. 

“Yes. So make yourself as comfortable as 
you can without me.” 

When he was gone, I repeated to myself, 
“Dine at a chop house!” I could not make it 
out. Suddenly a little bill on the chimney- 
piece met my eye. It was to the effect that on 
that evening the “Rev. Witxins Husparp,” 
who had spent seven or eight years in the 
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Sandwich Islands, would relate how he had 
been, so to speak, snatched out of the lion’s 
jaws. This explained it, for Wilkins Hubbard 
did not belong to our severe Scotch denomina- 
tion, but to a sort who were supposed to have 
“no saving grace;” whom our elders had 
settled were to be “cast out finally.” Yet not- 
withstanding, Wilkins Hubbard was a remark- 
able man, and I had suspected Uncle Curriehill 
hankered after that particular spiritual fleshpot. 
That explained the whole quite clearly. 

Left alone, a horrid secret, overpowering 
temptation entered into me. Here was an 
opportunity for a vision that had haunted me day 
and night. Here it was in my grasp. Wilkins 
Hubbard, “if. he was worth his salt,” I said 
contemptuously, “as a Sandwich Island mis- 
sionary,” could not take less than two or three 
hours for his discourse. If he be not good for 
that, let him retire from his vain and profitless 
task and give place to better men. While my 


Uncle Curriehill was drivelling in his lights, 
what if 1?—the opera house was not a mile 


away, the curtain would rise at eight punctually 
Yes, I would 


(no matter when it came down). 
do it. 

A hansom was passing. A wild ery arrested 
his progress, and brought up the serious man- 
servant. (N.B. I never believed in his serious- 
ness going beyond gin.) He thought I was off 
to Wilkins Hubbard and the Sandwich Islanders, 
but also thought it unspiritual in me to choose 
such a “ carnal vessel” as a hansom. - We drove 
away, I almost delirious, and got to the opera- 
house safely. Never did I feel so guilty—so full 
of crime. 

Gorgeous sight! Dazzling, bewildering blaze 
of beauty! Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp was not 
to be named with it—no, nor the Arabian 
Nights. As for the squalid, mangey perfor- 
mance in our little country town, a “ band” of 
fifteen, called by courtesy and with reasonable 
pride—for it was an enormous effort—the orches- 
tra, I looked back to it with disgust. Here 
everything was vast, noble, superb. It took 
away my breath. It dazzled my eyes. It de- 
prived me of my senses. But the music—what 
shall I say of that? How wild! how despair- 
ing! how it fell and how it rose—rose to those 
dark gallery latitudes where I was so happily 
confined. 

Everybody about me too, in these dark 
latitudes, and whose faces I could not see, were 
so delighted too, that they might have heard— 
not a pin, whose sound is sure to strike on an 
attentive ear—but even a feather fall. I could 
hear deep groans of enjoyment from a musical 
amateur close by me, who, with his hand to his 
ear, seemed determined not to miss anote. He 
had none of that absurd assistance for “ follow- 
ing the story” in what is called “a libretto ;” 
and from that I saw that he was a true amateur. 
It should be mentioned that the place was so 
utterly dark, it would have been impossible to 
see the page. 

What a ravishing night! That bewitching 
lady, and her sad song, succeeded by the jocund 





“ Sempre Libera,” which made every head wag, 
and every foot patter (the groaning amateur 
beside me was jumping up and down off his seat 
in ecstasy); and when it came to the Drinking 
Song (of the organs), then the sickly-looking 
lover, who even at that stage looked as if he 
was meditating something shabby and sneaking, 
came to the front with a gorgeous silver claret 
jug in one hand and an enormous racing-cup, 
as it seemed to me, in the other, and struck up 
the famous “ Liba-a-mo-libi-a-mo-tum tumti- 
tumti-a a-mo!” the groaning amateur could not 
restrain himself, but jumped up, and in extrava- 
gant delight clapped his hands in a way that dis- 
gusted ee near him. 

Why dwell on the mere details of this 
enchanting night? When it came to the 
end—the sick room, and the consumption, and 
the gorgeously elaborate Italian Opera bedstead, 
catafalque-shaped, with which the bedsteads in 
the royal palace would but poorly compare; when 
the maid and the doctor came in, and when I 
marked her altered countenance, in which disease 
and the heartless absence of that poor creature, 
the tenor, had left their mark, I was deeply af- 
fected. The amateur near me was fiddling ner- 
vously with his white handkerchief. But when 
the poor creature (I mean the tenor) did turn 
up at last (not, I firmly believe, from any natural 
good impulse of his own), and he, and the doctor, 
and the maid, and the dying lady struck up 
a pathetic sick-room quartette, I could hardly 
stand it any longer, and the groaning amateur 
near me was mopping his eyes hard and fast. 
Blissful night indeed! Down came the heavy 
folds of the green curtain, and I came back to 
prosy life again. 

Sadly and slowly I rose to go, stumbling in 
the dark over the steps and benches. Sadly and 
slowly I saw the groaning amateur rise to go 
also. He stumbled and groped over benches, 
and I felt drawn to him by a sort of sympathy. 
We had been both affected ; we had been both 
touched by the same chords. He seemed an 
old man, and I was glad to observe that one so 
old was not dead to generous impulses. An 
irresistible instinct prompted me on a fresh 
and more helpless stumble on his part to rush 
forward and offer my arm—a civility which he 
hastily declined. But I was determined not to 
be rebuffed, and could be useful, at least, with 
acab or something of the sort, so I followed 
him down the stair into the full blaze. The full 
blaze revealed his back, in which I seemed to 
recognise a familiar outline. 

I hurried down the steps to get a good look 
at his face; but as I looked, he turned his head 
sharply away. I waited till he passed; we were 
both well under the glare of a lamp, and thea I 
saw who it was. Alas! was ¢his the way of 
going to hear the divine utterances of the Rev. 
Wiikins Hubbard ? 

Need I say what that night resulted in—a com- 
plete and entire reconciliation—not only in a 
reconciliation, but in a reform. Invidiously I 
may mention that the Rev. Mr. McCorkup was 
routed, and there were two particular stalls in 
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the Royal Italian Opera from which myself and 
my convert were rarely absent during the 
season. 





NOT QUITE A MAN FOR A STRAIT- 
CKET. 


Lrtrtz more than forty years ago, when living 
in Nottingham, the writer frequently observed, 
passing to and fro in the streets a grave, middle- 
sized, middle-aged man, having something suffi- 
ciently peculiar in his costume to mark him out 
from the mass. He was, as the writer recollects 
him, of a muscular but active build, of a some- 
what dark complexion, dark hair becoming griz- 
zled, face-lines good, earnest, and expressive, 
but with a solemnity in them that betokened a 
mind seriously engaged in some important object. 
He wore a hat, broad in the brim and low in the 
crown, and altogether gave the impression that he 
was a half-pay naval lieutenant. In a while, cir- 
cumstances brought the writer into the company 
of the naval lieutenant, and suddenly he deve- 
loped into the agent of a great glass manufactur- 
ing firm, and something more. He had what the 
superficial world calls a crotchet, a hobby, and 
so steers clear of it. He had a notion which, 


at that time of day—only forty and two or three 
years ago—appeared to the public about as wild 
as a scheme for walking up-stairs to the moon : 
namely, a scheme to supersede stage-coaches, 


stage-waggons, and canal-boats, and to carry 
people and goods with great despatch, wherever 
they wanted to go, by the aid of iron rails and 
travelling steam-engines. 

Here one is obliged to pause and reflect how 
difficult it is now, to bring back the sense of the 
supremely ridiculous in such an idea. Now, 
when people are daily and hourly careering 
about in long trains of little comfortable houses, 
with glass windows, cushioned seats, chauffe- 
pieds, anti-Macassars, and often carpeted floors, 
especially in foreign trains; careering in every 
direction all over the civilised world, and wher- 
ever that world extends, even to Moscow, India, 
America, and Australia—to imagine that forty 
years ago the realisation of this familiar state of 
things was treated as insanity, is very difficult. 
Yet here was this imagined half-pay naval lieu- 
tenant, but real glass commissioner, struggling 
and morally fighting to impress this idea on the 
world, and especially on the leaders and teachers 
of the world, parliament men, scientific men, 
literary men, and pre-eminently amongst the 
great journalists — and the man who simply 
wanted people to believe in such now palpable 
and common-place things as railroads was de- 
nounced as a maniac; a monomaniac, with one 
monstrous and impossible idea. 

What said the Edinburgh Review of this 
Thomas Gray, with his one idea? “ Put him 
in a strait-jacket.” What said the Quarterly 
Review? “Such persons are not worth our 
notice.” What said the enlightened people of 
England? Elderly gentlemen were of opinion 
that they should not be able to cross the railroads 


without the certainty of being run over; young 
gentlemen, that the personal conveniences an 
comforts of their foxes and pheasants would be 
seriously invaded. Ladies thought that cows 
would not graze within view and sound of loco- 
motive trains, and that the sudden and formid- 
able appearance of them would be attended with 
premature consequences to bipeds as well as 
quadrupeds. Farmers were quite agreed that 
the race of horses must at once be extinguished, 
and that oats and hay need not, indeed, be 
grown, for there would be nothing to eat them. 
Artists declared that straight lines of railroad, 
and smoking, fizzing engines, would annihilate 
the picturesque ; _ that they would render 
the country intolerable. Wordsworth wrote 
inspiredly against them, and everybody said 
that could such things be realised they would 
be the most unbearable of nuisances, and, in 
fact, if people did make such things, nobody 
would encourage them by travelling by them. 
That was the condition of Thomas Gray, after 
he published a book on the subject in 1820, and 
such was the language that he was greeted with 
from high and low, from lateral and collateral, 
from neighbour and stranger. But Thomas 
Gray had got hold of a great fact, though yet 
unborn as it regarded the world at large, and 
scouted and snorted at by the whole world of 
engineers. Engineers were then all intent on 
devising a scheme for making tolerable high- 
roads—these were infamous ; but Macadam was 
already on*foot, and about to show them the 
way out of that dilemma. But as to railroads 
for steam-trains, they treated the idea as sheer 
lunacy; and, says Gray, p. 109, “wasted their 
skill in bolstering up a system—that of roads— 
which mocked all their exertions.” When the 
road system fell into the hands of the clearer- 
sighted Macadam, they then turned their specu- 
| lations to canals, and, says Gray, “ the infatua- 
‘tion of many of them was so great, as to cause 
them to recommend railroads (tram-roads) as 
mere collateral branches of communication to 
canals.” 

Gray continued to dilate, whenever he could 
get a hearing, on the magnificent advantages to 
be derived from a system of railways with steam- 
trains extending over the whole kingdom, carry- 
ing people rapidly, cheaply, and comfortably, 
carrying your letters at almost winged speed, 
sending your fish in a few hours from almost 
any port or part of the coast to the metropolis, 
instead of having it spoiled in its then slow 
transit by stage-waggon. These, and a thousand 
other wonders, his system of railroads was to 
perform ; and the public lifted their eyebrows, 
and voted him a most consummate bore ! 

Mr. Smiles, in his Life of George Stephen- 
son, fa of several persons who advocated 
partial lines of railroads with steam trains, says, 
p. 168: “Thomas Gray, of Nottingham, was a 
much more sanguine and speculative man. He 
was not a mechanic, nor an inventor, nor a coal- 
owner, but an enthusiastic believer in the won- 
derful powers of the railroad system, Being a 
native of Leeds, he had, when a boy, seen Blen- 
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kinsop’s locomotive at work on the Middleton 
cogged railroad, and from an early period he 
seems to have entertained almost as sanguine 
views on the subject as Sir Richard Phillips 
himself. It would appear that Gray was residing 
at Brussels in 1816 when the project of a 
canal from Charleroi, for the purpose of con- 
necting Holland with the mining districts of 
Belgium, was the subject of discussion ; and in 
conversations with Mr. John Cockerill and 
others, he took the opportunity of advocating 
the superior advantages of arailway. Forsome 
years after he pondered the subject more care- 
fully, and at length became fully possessed by 
the grand idea, on which other minds were now 
at work. He occupied himself for some time 
with the preparation of a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject. Heshut himself up in his room, secluded 
from his wife and relations, declining to give 
them any information on the subject of his 
mysterious studies, beyond the assurance that 
his scheme ‘ would revolutionise the whole face 
of the material world and of society.’ 

* In 1820, Mr. Gray published the result of 
his studies, in his Observations on a General 
Iron Railway, in which, with great cogency, he 
urged the superiority of a locomotive railway 
over common roads and canals, pointing out, at 
the same time, the advantages of this mode of 
conveyance for merchandise and persons, to all 
classes of the community. That Mr. Gray had 
obtained his idea from Blenkinsop’s engine and 
road, is obvious from the accurate engraving 
which he gives in his book of the cog-wheeled 
engine then travelling upon the Middleton 
cogged railroad. Mr. Gray, in his introduction, 
refers to railroads already in existence, and 
others in course of projection; and, alluding to 
the great improvement in the locomotive engines, 
he adds : 

“<The necessity of employing horses on 
the railway may be superseded, for the public 
benefit would soon be so evident to any common 
observer, as to admit of no comparison between 
horse and mechanic power; besides, the incite- 
ment given to all our artisans by the success of 
their ingenuity, would still prompt the further 
progress in this useful art. The prejudices of 
many persons will, however, oppose the system, 
therefore time must be allowed, with gradual 
use of those machines, to convince the public of 
their superiority in the same manner as steam- 
packets.’ 

“The treatise seems to have met with a ready 
sale; for we find that, two years after, it had 
already passed into a fourth edition. In 1822, 
Mr. Gray added to the book a diagram, showing 
a number of suggested lines of railway, connect- 
ing the principal towns of England; and an- 
other, in like manner, connecting the principal 
towns of Ireland. In his first edition, Mr. Gray 
suggested the propriety of making a railway 
between Manchester and Liverpool, ‘ which,’ 
he observed, ‘ would employ many thousands of 
the distressed population of Lancashire.’ 

“The publication of this essay must have had 
the effect of bringing the subject of railway 





extension more prominently under the notice of 
the public than it had been brought before. 
Although little able to afford it, Gray also 
pressed his favourite project*of a general iron 
road on the attention of public men—mayors, 
members of parliament, and prime ministers. 
He sent memorials to Lord Sidmouth in 1820, 
and to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London in 1821. In 1822, he addressed the Earl 
of Liverpool, Sir Robert Peel, and others, urging 
the great national importance of his system. 
In the year following, he petitioned the ministers 
of state to the same effect. He was so pertina- 
cious that public men pronounced him to be a 
‘bore ;’ and in the town of Nottingham, where 
he then lived, those who knew him declared him 
to be ‘cracked.’ 

“William Howitt, who frequently met Gray at 
that time, has published a lively portraiture of 
this indefatigable and enthusiastic projector, 
who seized all men by the button, and would 
not let them go until he had unravelled to them 
his wonderful scheme. With Thomas Gray, 
‘begin where you would, on whatever subject— 
the weather, the news, the political movement 
of the day—it would not be many minutes 
before you would be enveloped with steam, and 
listening to an harangue on the practicability and 
immense advantages to the nation, and to every 
man in it, of a general iron railway.’ ” 

This statement, though seeming tolerably 
fair to those not informed on the subject, is 
misleading, and contains inaccuracies. What 
is represented as a pamphlet issued on the 
question of a general iron railway, by Gray in 
1820, was, in truth, a solid volume of two 
hundred and thirty-three pages, and illus- 
trated with plates of a train on the line, and 
other things. Again, Mr. Smiles says that 
Gray “‘ was fully possessed by the grand idea on 
which other minds were now at work.” The 
grand idea which fully possessed Gray, was that 
of a system of railways with steam trains ex- 
tending over the whole kingdom, and supersed- 
ing every other mode of conveyance for people 
on land, and for all kinds of goods which required 
speed. No such idea, it may be sufficiently 
shown from Mr. Smiles’s own book, was occupy- 
ing the minds of any other man at this time. 
The utmost stretch to which any other minds 
had reached was the introduction of locomotive 
trains on isolated pieces of road, and exclusively 
for the conveyance of coals and such heavy 
goods. Sir Richard Phillips had, indeed, thrown 
out an idea that such a system might possibly 
be introduced, as Dr. Darwin had done before 
him in the celebrated lines: 


Soon shall thine arm, unconquered steam, afar, 
Urge the light bark and whirl the rapid car! 


But Gray had not merely thrown out a spe- 
culative loose idea, he had seized that idea and 
worked it out, and demonstrated it, in an elabo- 
rate volume, the result of years of labour and 
concentrated thought. Others, like Mr. James 
and Mr. Edward Pease, had contemplated the 
use of locomotive engines on particular pieces 
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of roads, which would, no doubt, have led 
in time to their extension into a general system. 
That general system, however, Gray, and Gray 
alone, had at this*period at once foreseen and 
comprehended with all its stupendous advan- 
tages to mankind. The goodness of the idea 
had fully possessed and absorbed him, and 
caused him to abandon all other pursuits for a 
considerable time, in order to lay this system 
with all its details and all his calculations for 
its carrying out, before the “public” in his 
volume. This he did in an extraordinary 
manner ; he calculated the cost of making such 
roads, and his figures are remarkably accurate, for 
calculations preceding almost all necessary prac- 
tical data. He invented turn-tables, and tables 
or frames for shifting carriages from one line to 
another, very much as they now exist, for his 
drawings of them in his volume enabled others 
to appropriate and patent them. That the idea 
of a general system of iron roads and steam 
trains was as yet perfectly new to the public, 
is proved by the storm of ridicule and abuse 
which fell upon Gray, both from the press and 
the public. He was a wild enthusiast, a 
madman who ought to be shut up, and to whom 
no one could listen. As Mr. Smiles states, he 
not only issued edition after edition of his work, 
but he memorialised parliament, ministers, the 
Lord Mayor of London, and other persons and 
parties—and was treated as a lunatic, in the 
words of the Quarterly Review, “not worthy of 
notice.” 

And yet thousands and tens of thousands 
must have read his work, for in five years it 
went through as many editions, and we have now 
lying before us his fifth edition, dated 1825, and 
prepared with copious notes and additions in 
MS., for a sixth. By this time, however, his 
idea had familiarised itself to the public mind, 
Pease and Stephenson at Darlington had worked 
out practically a fragment of Gray’s grand plan, 
the very recommendation of this Thomas Gray, 
as Mr. Smiles admits (see Life of George 
Stephenson, page 170): “Mr. Gray suggested 
the propriety of making a railway between 
Manchester and Liverpool.” This had been 
successfully adopted and accomplished, and the 
public was satisfied of the practicability of the 
whole scheme. Gray was no longer a madman, 
but he was instantly forgotten. All the en- 
gineers who must have read and digested his 
five editions, with all his plans of cutting tunnels, 
building bridges, and his maps of a general line 
for England and Ireland, rushed forward to reap 
the fruits of the grand plan which they had so 
unmercifully denounced as insanity. Gray, as 
Mr. Smiles justly observes, had the disadvantage 
of being neither engineer“ nor mechanic, and, 
therefore, he gained nothing but scorn and 
odium for having elaborately laid down and 
shown the practicability and impending enor- 
mous consequences of the system now fully 
admitted and accepted. He petitioned for em- 
ployment on the very line executed from his 
recommendation, and was refused. He lived to 
endure a still greater mortification ; he lived to 





see asum of twenty thousand pounds subscribed 
for Mr. George Hudson because he had proved 
a daring and successful speculator in this system, 
while the originator himself was left to poverty. 
In such poverty Gray died at anearly age: his 
end, no doubt, hastened by mortification. 

Mr. Smiles, with the common bias of a man 
who has a hero to deify, robs Thomas Gray of his 
due merits, to adorn his protégé George Stephen- 
son with them, who did not need such adorn- 
ments, having substantive merits of his own. 
He says Gray drew his idea of an iron road with 
locomotives working on it from Blenkinsop’s 
colliery line and locomotives at Middleton near 
Leeds, established in 1812. Thomas Gray not 
only avows this, but says that from this nucleus 
he saw and worked out his own system. But had 
not George Stephenson also Blenkinsop’s loco- 
motive in his eye when he went on to endeavour 
to improve locomotives? Undoubtedly. Blen- 
kinsop’s locomotives and the Middleton colliery 
line were well known toallengineers. And the 
simple fact is, that George Stephenson was not 
the inventor, but only the improver of locomo- 
tives. Stephenson was a man of strong and 
persevering faculties, and of extremely slow 
ideas. He went on slowly but steadily, de- 
veloping as an engine-maker and engineer, but 
rather in the latter character from the sugges- 
tions of others than from his own ideas. For 
the conception of a great plan like that con- 
ceived by Gray, of a national system of railways, 
his mind was not constituted. This we find 
amply demonstrated by Mr. Smiles himself in 
his life of Stephenson. 

“Tn 1822, when Stephenson had made the 
Stockton and Darlington line of railway, Blen- 
kinsop’s locomotive line had been at work ten 
years ; it began running onthe 12th of August, 
1812, and continued for many years one of 
the many curiosities of the neighbourhood.” 
Smiles’s Life of Stephenson, p. 72. “In his 
first locomotive, constructed at Killingworth, Mr. 
Stephenson to some extent followed Blenkin- 
sop’s engine,” p. 84. Mr. Stephenson’s own 
locomotives had been running at Killingworth 
eight years, being started on the 25th of July, 
1814, p. 85. Yet during all this time, so far 
from Stephenson having acquired an idea of a 
general system of railways like Gray, he had 
not even awoke to the conception of a railway 
car being of further use then to carry heavy 
goods. We have Mr. Smiles’s conclusive state- 
ment of this very extraordinary fact. “ At first, 
passengers were not thought of; and it was 
only while the works were in progress that the 
starting of a passenger coach was seriously 
considered. An old stage-coach, called the 
‘Queen Charlotte,’ was purchased and mounted 
on a wooden frame.” Mr. Stephenson, so far 
from even suggesting this step himself, only 
thought the experiment “ worthy of a trial.” 
Yet Gray had amply demonstrated, for five 
years, and through five editions of his book, and 
in memorials to public authorities, and in 
magazine articles, that not only would railroads 
become a medium for passenger traffic, but that 
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they would become the great and ultimately 
only medium on land. Mr. Smiles says in de- 
preciation of Gray, that he never got beyond 
Blenkinsop’s engine and cog-wheels ; it is suffi- 
cient to observe, as he has remarked, that Gray 
was no engineer. That was his misfortune. Had 
he been so, he would have come in for a share of 
the good things which his plans soon scattered 
among engineers. But Gray built the whole 
of his system on the certainty that engines 
and everything belonging to it would receive 
yet unconceived and unlimited improvements. 
Mr. Smiles, in the quotation from his Life of 
Stephenson just given, cites Gray’s own words 
on this head: “The incitement given to all 
our artisans by the success of their ingenuity, 
would still prompt the further progress in this 
useful art.” Mr. Smiles says also, that if Gray’s 
steam train, as given in an engraving in his 
book, were once in practice, it could never have 
been brought up, but must have ensured its own 
destruction, He forgets that he himself says 
that this engraving was an accurate copy of 
Blenkinsop’s engine and train which had already 
been safely running for ten years. 

Truly, when Mr. Smiles says that Stephenson 

yas the creator of the railway system, and not 
Gray, we must answer yes, exactly as the builder 
of St. Paul’s was the creator of it, and not Sir 
Christopher Wren. The builder creates prac- 
tically what the architect had created before. 
Gray and Stephenson have each his peculiar 
and substantive merits. The one worked out 
practically and unconsciously to himself what 
the other had planned, demonstrated, and ener- 
getically recommended to the nation through a 
course of years. Stephenson had his reward, 
and Gray had his:—the reward of nearly all 
great projectors—abuse to begin with, and in- 
gratitude to end with. 

There are many things in this curious book 
of Thomas Gray’s which deserve notice. We will 
only instance two; the extreme slowness with 
which new ideas advance; and the humanity of 
one of Gray’s motives for recommendinga general 
system of railroads. 

The idea of railroads, though not of loco- 
motives, is very old. They were used in the 
Newcastle collieries in 1602, and soon became 
general all over the kingdom, yet notwithstand- 
ing the ease and rapidity with which carriages 
could be drawn on them, it seems never to 
have suggested their adoption on highways for 
coaches and goods waggons. Not till 1804 was 
the idea of attaching locomotives to railroad 
waggons, realised by Richard Trevethick at 
Merthyr Tydvil, in South Wales. It failed 
from the unscientific construction of the tram- 
way. Thus it required from 1602 to 1825, that is, 
two hundred and twenty-three years, to bring rail- 
roads, in England, to a condition fitted for the 
public service. But, one of the most earnest 
motives of Thomas Gray for the introduction of 
a general system of railroads with steam trains, 
and it does him the highest honour, was to put 
an end to the horrible and unremitting cruelty 
inflicted on horses in running our stage-coaches. 





According to a parliamentary report, it ap- 
peared that in 1819 not less than two hundred 
thousand horses were employed in stage-coaches 
and post-chaises only. That the whole of these 
horses were worn out in from two to four years, 
and had to be replaced at acost of half a million 
annually; the wear and tear of the roads on 
which they ran, costing two millions annually. 
Of these horses, Mr. Waterhouse, of the Swan 
with Two Necks, kept four hundred; Mr. 
Horne, of Charing-cross, four hundred; Mr. 
Eames, of Fetter-lane, three hundred. ‘These 
gentlemen gave evidence that the roads near 
London killed them all off in three years ; and 
that the loose gravei on the London roads “‘ tore 
the horses’ throats out.” The Yorkshire Gazette, 
of December, 1821, stated that “the extra de- 
mand of horses for coaches arises out of the new 
regulations of the Post-office, which cause the 
death of two horses on an average of three 
journeys of two hundred miles. Since they have 
tried to cope with the mails, and run ten miles 
an hour, instead of seven and eight, according 
to the new Post-office regulations, several horses 
have had their legs snapped in two on the road, 
while others have dropped dead from the effect 
of a ruptured blood-vessel, or a heart broken in 
efforts to obey the whip.” It adds, “ We cannot 
conceive this system can last long.” 

It was high time that railroads were intro- 
duced. The incessant demands for swift travel- 
ling and postal communication had thus driven 
the horses to the climax of their speed, and they 
could do no more; their legs snapped off, or 
their hearts burst; and they perished in stage- 
coaches by upwards of thirty thousand a year! 
If Thomas Gray had done nothing more than 
project, and successfully advocate, a system 
which put an end to this monstrous national 
barbarity, he would have deserved well of his 
country. It would still be a graceful national 
act if some substantial testimonial of his services 
were made to his widow and daughters, who sub- 
sist by teaching a small school at Exeter. To 
the government, or to the proprietors of railways, 
or to the millions who now so comfortably speed 
on the even railway to every quarter of Europe, 
such a token of grateful remembrance would be 
the easiest of acts. 





THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ NEVER FORGOTTES.” 
———»>—_——- 
Book IV. 
CHAPTER XIX. THE APPEAL TO THE LORDS, 


Tue appeal case of Ross v. Davis was 
indeed, at last, ripe for hearing. After 
being tried by “intelligent” jurors, argued 
by careful counsel, tried by “ upright and 
learned” judges, and tested by the grand prin- 
ciples of British law—after being “ heard” by 
twelve or thirteen trained judges—sagacious, 
clever, and the very abstractions of sense and 
wisdom—it was now to be submitted to the 
highest tribunal of the land. 
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Only the year before, Sir Charles Withers, 
Knt., M.P. for Belhanger, had been at the bar, 
her Majesty’s Attorney-General, carrying im- 
portant law bills through the House, receiving 
enormous fees in heavy cases—will, eject- 
ment, claims to peerages, and the like. A short, 
round-cheeked glistening man, with a soft, lisp- 
ing voice—slow, with oily utterance and in- 
solent tone, which his companions at the bar 
called impudence, but which his followers—he 
had no friend—said was fine sarcasm. This 
seemed a sort of constitutional failing with 
him, and almost uncontrolled; and there was 
always going round some story of “ Withers’s 
last,” received with half amusement, half disgust. 
How he had said to Mr. Justice Bonnycastle, 
a mild, inoffensive man, whose only fault was 
a slowness arising out of his wish to do 
justice, “If I suc-ceed in leading your lee- 
ordship’s mind, as-seyewming for the moment 
that there is something on which I may exer- 
cise that operation,” was said, with open indig- 
nation, to be outrageous, and going too far. 

The old gentlemen had not yet arrived, and 
that golden chamber, glittering so gorgeously 
and zxsthetically, where, with very little extra 
preparation, High Mass might have been sung 
at any moment, was in possession of only a few 
loungers. It seemed like a gorgeous lantern 
whose panes were filled in with stained glass, 
and which served as an illuminated casket for a 
glorified “ McKillop’s Reports.” Yesterday the 
appeal had been “on;” the late Attorney- 
General, now become Lord Belhanger of Bel- 
hanger, and his round full cheeks, glistening 
even to stickiness, under his great wig, had 
heard all the arguments. But the defendant’s 
case was now presented in a way it had never 
been done before. They had secured the pre- 
sent Attorney, viz. Sir John Render, a masterly 
Chancery lawyer, of gentle and _ persuasive 
manner, with a tranquil voice, who, his enemies 
said, preached, but with whose ability they 
could find no fault, and he opened the case to their 
lordships. The old gentlemen were listening. 
These few legal noblemen looked dwindled 
and deserted, and very much as if they had got 
locked up by accident in a rich cathedral. Lord 
Belhanger, the Chancellor, carefully listened, 
put a question now and again, took a note now 
and again. When the Attorney-General had 
finished, he looked round with a dry smile, and 
screwing up his tiny eyes to the ceiling, as if 
he had discovered a new carved monster which 
he had never noticed before, said : 

I suppose there is see-omething to be said 
on the other side ?” 

Mr. Buckhorse, eminent at the equity side, 
started to his feet, saying :. 

“ They were quite ready, and ready to state 
to their l’dships,” &e.  ~ 

But between the law lord who was irreverently 
known as “Old Bile-’em” and Lord Belhanger 


raged a feud of long standing, arising out of | 


sarcasms on the part of the latter, repeated 
when le was in the House. Thus, when 
there was a question of a junior being 
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put over Prideaux’s head (“Old Bile- 
’em” had been Sir John Prideaux), Lord 
Belhanger had insolently asked, “Has Pri- 
deaux a head?” Such a speech naturally 
inflamed any political animosity that existed 
between such eminent men. 

During Mr. Buckhorse’s argument, therefore, 
Lord Prideaux was noticed to be very attentive, 
carefully taking notes, and helping on Mr. 
Buckhorse with encouragement; on the con- 
trary, the Right Honourable Baron Belhanger, 
of Belhanger, Lord High Chancellor, &c., was 
seen leaning back with a resigned air, with his 
light eyes searching the ceiling for a new 
grotesque, and tapping his fingers together in 
measured beats, sometimes without taking down 
his eyes, and as if he were addressing the ques- 
tion to the grotesque, he would ask : 

“Then, as I take it, you are contending for 
the overthrowal, in this instance at least, of the 
old principle of the inadmissibility of hearsay 
evidence?” which Mr. Buckhorse would dis- 
claim with much feeling and even pathos. 

“No, no, no, my lud; I would not offer an 
insult to your l’dship’s understanding——” 

* Ah, that’s another view,” said his lordship, 
without removing his eyes. ‘ Go on, please.” 

But the noble Lord Prideaux came to Buck- 
horse’s assistance. 

“ As I take it, Mr. Buckhorse, your argument 
is this: you don’t import the question of hearsay 
at all ?” 

“Quite so, my lud, quite so,” said Buck- 
horse with alacrity, as if a light had broken in 
on him, though it is likely he would have 
adopted, with the same enthusiasm, any ques- 
tion coming from the same quarter. “ But 
what I was pressing on you, my lud, was this ;” 
and then Mr. Buckhorse artfully began to in- 
sinuate that very point of hearsay which he had 
disclaimed. On which the Chancellor’s eyes 
again sought his favourite grotesque, and the 
Chancellor’s mouth began to blow something 
that seemed like a faint whistle. Not at all 
disturbed, Mr. Buckhorse had gone on in his 
even monotony until again interrupted. 

“IT had dee-reamed,” said the Chancellor, 
“that these were all prin-ci-ples which the 
merest tee-yro would re-ject. How-ever, go 
on.” 

“Cern’ly, m’lud,” said Mr. Buckhorse, as if 
this was encouragement. And thus the argu- 
ment did go on, until concluded. 

Ross was present in the little pew close 
to the bar, biting his nails impatiently, chafing, 
stamping, and beating the rail of his prison, as if 
it was the bar of a cage. He saw that the 
Chancellor was not “ with him,” and he glared 
at him as if he would spring out and finish him. 
His solicitors were close to him, a little moody 
and impatient, auguring mischief, and specially 
impatient with their client. At times he would 
go out and get fresh air in the great hall out- 
side, where he would be seen pacing angrily, 
and muttering to himself, “1d like to catch 
that old stuffed cockatoo in a dark place. 
It is easy for him to lisp and be impudent, 
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erched on his soft woolsack. I’d like to roll 
fis round face in it until he choked.” Then he 
would come back again, and perfectly scanda- 
lise his advisers by his behaviour in that sacred 
presence. 

This was during the argument. Mr. Tillot- 
son, though interested and anxious, too, had 
not come. It was now the morning for the 
judgment. Ross was there half an hour before 
the time, with a wan and haggard face and very 
bright eyes. The solicitors were there with an 
ominous manner. 

* You would not take advice,” they said. 
** Whatever turns up now is on your own head. 
No client ever had such chances. It’s too late 
now, and we must only go through with it.” 

“And pray isn’t that what I have always 
said?” asked Ross, insolently. “Are you 
trembling for your costs? By George, you 
will be ‘ stuck’ ifit goes wrong. I could almost 
laugh. I’d give something handsome to see 
your faces. It would serve you right, too, for 
you have bullied me enough between you, God 

snows. But I think we shall pull through after 
all. I am sure of it. Don’t you think so? 
Come, give a poor devil of a client some com- 
fort !” 

This was one of his odd changes to which 
they were accustomed. Mr. Dawkins shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“This would have been all very well a year 
ago,” he said. ‘ You should have taken Mr. 
Grainger’s advice and mine.” 

Mr. Grainger was there, too, a little excited 
also. He shrugged his shoulders. “ Even Mrs. 
Tillotson ’ he said. 

** Even Mrs. Tillotson,’ 


’ repeated Ross, mimick- 
ing. “ Even all the old women in the parish. I tell 
you,” *he said, with fury, “that was just the reason. 


Do you suppose I was going to give up to a low 
whining usurer of that sort, whom I'll expose 
yet, and ruin, too, before 1 die? What does 
he mean? He began this years ago. Let him 
take care! I have not done with him yet. If 
this goes wrong, by the living a“ 

“ Hush hush!” said Mr. “Dawkins, shocked 
at such language in such a place. “This is 
very bad, sir. This is not the w ray to do things.” 

° There, they are coming in.’ 

Yes, they v were coming in, the Chancellor pink- 
faced and glistening (“ beautifully shaved,” said 
some one), pinching his lips as if he had a 
chocolate drop between them, and the two or 
three stout old gentlemen in rather shabby old 
suits. It was, indeed, like an empty cathedral. 
Tn the whole place there was not half a dozen. 
Even the counsel, except a junior or two, were 
not there; and Ross, with grinding teeth, ‘heard 
a gay young barrister (with a bag heavy with 
law books) shoav in a party of ladies for‘a mo- 
ment, and led them away with the remark, 
“No interest—not worth w aiting for. Only a 
trifling case.” 

He did not see the scowl that Ross followed 
him with. “I'd like,” said the latter, “just to 


walk after him, and beat. his impudent face with | 


his own bag, and before his ladies, too.” 





But here they were giving judgment. 

It was a very short matter. There were only 
three noble lords present. The tall yellow lord 
gave his reading of it. He had no doubt on 
the matter. The case had deserved all the 
attention it had received, and certainly, prima 
facie, it would seem that a view which had 
heen so carefully adopted, first, by a jury, then 
by that eminent tribunal below, ‘would ‘be the 
right view. In that view he concurred, &e. 

“He is with us breast high,” whispered Mr. 
Dawkins, with great alacri ity. 

“ What did | tell you?” said Ross, whose 
breath was coming and going. “ You are an 
unbelieving lot. Ah! my head is worth the 
whole gang’s.” 

* Hush, hush!” said Mr. 

Then came the stout lord. 
was merely a sentence—a mumble— 
done. 

Mr. Dawkins stood with his hand to his ear 
trying to catch it. 

* What’s that ? 
Ross, almost aloud. 

Mr. Dawkins, without taking down his hand 
or looking at him, angrily jerked him with his 
elbow, and whispered a counsel. 

“What did he say?” said Ross, angrily. 
“Curse you! W a you speak ?” 

Mr. Dawkins gave him a ferocious look. 
“ Hold your aon? he said. ‘“ He is against 
us, and so will be this one too. s all up!” 

The Chancellor had begun in his slow sweet 
monotone. It was one of the most extra-a- 
ordinary cases that could be conceived, not 
on account of the subject-matter, which would 
not too severely try the powers of evex a county 
court judge, but on account of the inconceivable 
perversions which seem to have directed the 
em-i-nent persons who had had to deal with the 
cause. Those eminent persons, he was obliged 
to say, had been all astray in the views they had 
taken, and almost, as a matter of course, he 
should be under the necessity of ordering a re- 
vision of the whole proceedings. In short 

At this point something of the truth seemed 
to be breaking in on Ross. He looked from 
the Chancellor with a miserable air of doubt and 
uacertainty to his agents. “ What's he saying ?” 
But the faces of these gentlemen were growing 
darker and darker. Something like bafiled fury 
was in Mr. Dawkins’s face. He did not even 
answer the question; for Ross, in a few mo- 
ments, would almost cease to be his client. It 
was like the change in the position of a criminal 
after verdict and sentence. But Ross did not 
accept this view. 

“Have you no tongue in that infernal head 
of yours? If you don’t speak, I’ll expose you 
before the whole place.” 

Mr. Dawkins’s partner rose hastily, and, 
taking his client by the arm, led him away. “It 
is all up with you,” he said. “The Chancellor 
is against you.” 

Ross was aghast, and stared at him a little 
wildly. But he did not follow as yet. “I know 
that, of course ; but he hasn’t a 


Dawkins, angrily. 
His judgment 
and he had 


What did he say?” asked 
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“T tell you it is the other. It is final now; 
and I give you warning, you had better make 
us up some of our costs at once. We can’t 
afford to be out of our money any longer.” 

“T won't believe it,” said Ross, wildly. 
“ Why, it’s ruin. I may as well go into the 
union. Do they call this law and justice? 
Where’s the verdict and the judgment of that 
court? What does it mean?” 


CHAPTER XX. COUNSEL WITH THE CAPTAIN. 

Tart night Mr. Tillotson was pacing up and 
down his study in a state of excitement. Even his 
own household had noticed the curious change 
that had come over him lately, not only his 
old moodiness, but a fretfulness and ill temper. 
He went very often to the window, and looked 
out impatiently. “Ah,” he said aloud, “she 
can give him small comfort. Let him make 
what he can of his time.” Then the cab drove 
up, and Mrs. Tillotson returned. 

She came at once into the study. The soft 
face was bent down before him, and the soft 
voice pleaded. “If you are not busy now, 
eould I speak to you?” 

* Asking leave to speak with me!” he said, 
bitterly. “‘ Well, well, what can I do for you? 


Money ?” 

“No, no,” she said, hastily; “it is about 
this—this—wretched business of to-day.” As 
the words escaped her, she saw their mappro- 
priateness. 

He coloured. 
band’s victory is a wretched business. 
you wish me to do?” 

“I know,” she said, ardently, “that you are 
generous and noble, and even chivalrous. No 
one has ever made such sacrifices; and though 
ZI have no right to make such a request, still I 
would plead with you for that poor miserable 
Ross. We are rich, and do not want this 
estate. He is so unfortunate, and so unac- 
countable for his actions, that I am sure you 
will be glad to do this. In fact, for my 
sake, I would ask you to do this: anc you are 
so good and so generous, I know you will not 
refuse me.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s lips quivered. ‘ This I must 
altogether decline,” he said, rising and going 
to the window. “It scems ungracious to resist 
so warm an appeal, but I have thought of it and 
made up my mind. I have given up, in fact, 
being the quixotic, the soft, good-natured man 
of society which I have been for only too many 
years, and have determined to be like other 
men-—business-like and practical. Really, it is 
being too generous to fight a battle for so many 
years only to give up the fruits on the very day 
of the victory: No, I must decline. I can do 
nothing for that man. You are witness of all 
I have endured at his hands; and I am a litile 
surprised that you should be such a persistent 
advocate. Of course, you have your reasons.” 

She looked at him calmly. “I have,” she 
said. ‘“ He was my earliest friend. He loved 
me, as I believe now, for years steadily. 1 
should be heartless if I had not some feeling 


*T see,” he said, “ your hus- 
What do 


for him on the day of his ruin. If we cast him 
off now, he will go from bad to worse, and end 
miserably, I foresee as clearly as I am looking 
at you, and his ruin will be on owr heads.” 

‘My head I suppose you mean,” he said. 
“Then I accept it. But it is his own work, 
his own doing. It is his own concern what be- 
comes of him, in spite of your eloquent pleading 
for him. I don’t care. The law must take its 
course, as they say. I shan’t interfere with it. 
I am not called on todo so. And here, if I do 
not go too far, I may state what my wish and 
desire is—I suppose command is out of the 
question. I thought I had shown very clearly 
what I wished, that you would not hold any 
communication with the man who has behaved 
as he has done to your husband. I only say 
this for the decency of the thing, and for 
what we owe to society. But now I repeat 
what I said before, and must require that you 
do not see, hear from, nor write to this man, nor 
to any of his friends. These are my wishes. 
I neither desire to hasten nor retard his de- 
struction.” 

She looked at him with wonder. “ You are 
sadly changed,” she said, warmly; “ you used 
not to speak so coldly or with such inhumanity. 
What is the reason of all this? What have I 
done? Whatcrime is there in asking you to be 
indulgent to an old friend ?” 

“An old friend,” he repeated sarcastically, 
“and what crime is there in my declining to 
have anything to do with adesperate man whose 
life has been but one long ional tome? Is ¢hat 
his recommendation ?” 

She answered with more excitement: “ No, 
his recommendation is that he is in misery and 
want, and that he is unfortunate. You must 
not ask me to accept this prohibition. I cannot 
be so unkind as to abandon him to despair. 
I am sure you will not. When you come to 
think of it calmly, your real nature will show 
itself.” 

“T repeat,” said her husband, “what I 
said before. I desire, I forbid that you either 
see orhear from him. You, of course, can act as 
you please. As for assisting him in any way, 
or interfering with the law, my final answer is, I 
decline to do either.” 

She looked at him a moment with a calm 
gaze in which were mingled surprise and grief, 
then left the room without a word. From that 
hour the demons of coldness and distrust, bitter- 
ness and pride, descended with all their hideous 
shadows and found quarters in that house. 


Tn her own room that afternoon, Mrs. Tillot- 
son sat with a flush upon her cheek, the golden 
hair resting on her hand. She had a proud na- 
ture, and with all her softness and sweetness it 
had been known in her own family that she 
always was sensitive to resent what was injustice 
to others. “ Azd after all the sacrifice I made !” 
This she said over very often and aloud. Her 
heart was full of pity for the luckless and unfor- 
tunate Ross. Yet she knew not what to do. 








But after much thought she saw that the only 
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course was to follow out what her husband had 
said. Still with what consequences was such a 
resolution fraught—a desperate man whose rage 
and fury at being neglected might lead him into 
violence, and above all, that unseen and myste- 
rious danger, which she shrank from and yet 
which could not be neglected. Suddenly an 
idea came to her aid. 


CHAPTER XXI. A FATAL MISTAKE. 


Apa went to her writing-table, and was pre- 
sently busy with a letter, for all was to be con- 
cluded that night. It was addressed to Ross, 
and ran in this shape : 


“My pear Wiiam. If you have ever 
had any love for me, you will do what I now 
implore of youto do. If you would not make 
us both miserable, if you have any trust in the 
regard I had for you, you will comply with my 
dearest wishes in this matter. 

“ Latterly, I do not conceal it from you, you 
have caused me much wretchedness. Inde- 
rendent of all, I feel for you now, and the mis- 
eee you have suffered. The way you have 
behaved to ws has added to my own trials. 
This cannot go on. Matters have come to that 

ass that it is necessary for our own peace and 
Poppinnes that I do not see you any more. If 
it is any comfort to you to know this, I tell you 
it isa , howe and painful sacrifice to me; for you 
have hitherto listened to me, and I believe I 
have had some little influence over you. But 
it cannot go on longer. ‘There are reasons 
which I must not tell you. You must not come 
to our house, that is, if you do not wish to make 
me wretched. I have undertaken solemn duties, 
and you know me well enough to know that 
whatever is my duty I am determined to carry it. 
through. You must not come here again. | 
will not see you, and you must give over all that 
unruliness, for which [ can make allowance, but 
which will only lead to confusion and misery, 
and disturb owr household. I know I can rely 
on your faith and affection, especially when I 
tell you that on your complying with this wish 
of mine more depends than you can conceive. 
I have a presentiment at this moment that 
something dreadful is impending, unless you 
comply. Therefore I on ge and command 
you, dearest Ross, to comply with what I wish. 
Save me, too, from the importunity of others of 
your friends. Do all this, and my prayer is 
that you may be rewarded.—Yours, 

"4." 


This letter she sealed up, and sent down to be 
despatched at once. Then she at last had the 
feeling on her of having made a perfect sacrifice, 
and of having done, at all risks, “her duty.” 
At dinner she met her husband with a confident 
calm gaze; but he shrank from hers. During 
that meal he seemed to be trying to speak of 
indifferent matters. When it was over, he asked 
had she done some little commission which it 
was agreed she should do. Accepting this as a 
proof of interest, she answered eagerly that she 








had not, but had fixed to do it “the very first 
thing in the morning.” 

“Ah,” he said, “exactly. It is the same 
with everything I ask or wish for.” 

Again her eyes fell on him with a look of 
calm, aimost cold interrogation. He went on 
impatiently : “ You understand me. Youknow 
what I mean. I am not worth obeying in any- 
thing. I am only fit to be hoodwinked and 
deceived. Ah, now you begin to follow me. I 
told you what my wishes were about Ross, and 
how faithfully you carry them out. You saw 
this man to-day. I know it. You can’t deny it!” 

She drew herself up with a wounded, almost 
shocked air. “It has come to this, then,” she 
said, sadly. “I have lost your confidence. It’s 
of no use trying to convince. But I may tell you, 
if I did see him and write to him, it was only to 


give him a final warning, and for the special 
object of carrying out what you wished and 
desired.” 

Again he was humiliated and repentant. He 


*T am a miserable and sus- 
picious creature. I know not what Iam coming 
to. But I hear and know such things. I dare 
not trust even my own heart. Forgive me, 
forgive me. Do not think too meanly of me, 
but only show me that it is so, and I will try for 
the future and drive out this miserable demon 
of mistrust.” 

Her face cleared ina moment. The old soft- 
ness and sweetness came pouring back into it, 
and was diffused over it like a glory. “ Stop,” 
she said, with a sudden instinct. “ You will see 
from his letter; from the answer that he will 
send. You may read it; will ¢hat convince 
your” 

“ Ah, yes!” he said, eagerly. 

“Yes; but you will have indulgence for this 
wretched weakness, and after this I promise 
solemnly ” But a little trouble and doubt 
had come into her mind. “Ah, if you sin- 
cerely loved and trusted me, you would not 
need such a poor proof. Do not ask this, or 
humiliate me so much. It will be better not.” 

He was cold again ina moment. “ You pro- 
posed this yourself,” he said. 

An hour later, as she had anticipated, arrived 
the answer, written in characters of impetuous 
fire: a fierce scrawl. It was brought into 
Mr. Tillotson’s study. She sat alone in her 
drawing-room. With a fluttering heart she 
waited, for she began to feel a little nervous. 
What if that mad, foolish Ross had written 
things—she hadn’t thought of that. But in a 
moment the servant came in, and laid the letter 
before her. It was sealed—sealed with wax; 
it had not been opened. The old confidence 
had come back to her husband. He liad trusted 
her. He had not read. Good, generous, noble 
nature! With a fluttering heart she read this 
epistle, in a different key to his usual strain: 


covered his face. 








“Your letter finds me ill and in bed, and 
hardly able to draw a breath. I suppose there 
will soon be an end of me, and of my sore and 
miserable life. The sooner the better I say, for 
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1 am heart-sick of the whole business. Since 
the world began, was there ever a poor devil 
came into it so worried and persecuted ? 

** Well, now you write in your old way, warn- 
ing me desperate consequences may ensue, fatal 
to us both. Fatal to us both! Exactly; if you 
would make me supremely happy, show me 
that. It seems to me the only course. As for 
him, don’t be afraid. I am afraid [ must be 
very ill indeed when I can speak so calmly. 
The fact is, I am dead beat. Only mind this, if 
he is making your life miserable, as you seem to 
say he is, trying his infamous Blue Beard tricks, 
his glarings and suspicions, if I was in the 
agonies of death, I should get up and come to 
you, and scourge him round his own house. 
Ah! that is all I care for now. I have some- 
thing on my cheek to remind me of him, and if 
I could get strength to get to him and pay him 
off that old score, which I think of day and 
night, I think I should be easy in my mind. I 
have never forgotten it a moment, and I can 
tell you at this moment—for I have got the 
glass over and am looking at it—it is ugly and 
angry enough, and smarts like hell. Ah! I 
shall have Ais cheek under my arm one day. 

“My dear sweet, 1 wish I had your soft 
face looking down on me at this moment, and 
your nice musical voice in my ear. O, you 
stupid, stupid, insensible child, not to have 
understood me long ago; not to have known 
that I was a rough proud savage, that would 
not let any woman know that I loved her. I 
knew you were mine, but I would not let you 
know I was yours. I often think of that 
wretched day at the vestry door, when he was 
inside signing the books and paying the fees. 
Ah! if you had told me all you told me ¢hez, 
only half an hourbefore! Yet only for you he 
had never been so near his grave as at that 
moment. 

“Well, you want to know what I shall do 
now. He shall have.a little peace till I get 
well, and after what you say 1 shail get well; 
for there is business waiting for me, something 
that will surprise both you and him. Never 
mind now. I sayno more. I am getting ready 
a screw, a single turn of which will make his 
white face turn like a sheet of paper. We have 
hunted up something that he thinks is what 
they call ‘secret as the grave,’ and which he 
thinks he made all safe years ago. You little 
know what you have married. No matter; all 
in good time. Wait, only wait, my sweet darling 
(you see what a mood I amin). We'll let our 
friend shut his eyes a little, and then we shall see. 

“c 

*T have got some of your dear old letters 
here, and am going to read ’em, though my 
poor eyes are dim enough. There’s sentiment 
for you !” 


She could hardly draw breath, thinking of 
the narrow escape they had had. It was, 
indeed, fortunate; though she had nothing to 
reproach herself with. Yet the sense of this 


relief was lost in a fresh agony of doubts and 
trouble. 


What was this secret the restless 





|frantie Ross had been “hunting up”? For 

|long, indeed, had some such thought crossed 

| her suddenly and uneasily, but she had always 
dismissed it. This looked circumstantial, even 
seen through Ross’s strange ravings. 

What did it mean? What was coming? But 
then how generous—how noble of him! What 
confidence he had placed in her! 

| Alas for Mr. Tillotson’s confidence! At that 
| moment he was below, in an agony of grief and 
jmisery, and almost fury. Seareely knowing 
what he did, he had read that letter, and put 
his own seal to it. 


CHAPTER XXII. GATHERING PROOFS. 


Mr. TILiotson was now deep in some mo- 
mentous concerns of the great bank. These tre- 
mendous operations required great attention and 
much secret planning. Yet it was remarked 
that he had grown absent and almost indifferent, 
which was the more surprising, after they had 
remarked his sudden change to buoyancy and 
happiness, and how the clouds had passed from 
his brow, and how, in short, “ that marriage had 
been the makings of him.” Alas! now it 
seemed that some other cause had been the 
“unmakings” of him, and the puzzled men at 
the office could only set him down as “the 
oddest, queerest cove,” whom there was “no 
havin’ any way;” and one gentleman with 
whom Mr. Tillotson had been obliged to be 
severe, indemnified himself by repeating privily 
that that ’ere fellow would be as mad as a hare 
before long, or his name was not Baker. 

The “operation” that now engrossed the 
company was Mr. Lackson’s grand contract 
for the Railway Roofing Company. ‘The great 
and daring scheme for covermg in the seven 
united railways had been much talked about, 
and various grand iron companies had striven 
hard to obtain the contract. But the diplo- 
macy of the great Lackson, who knew peers 
and ambassadors, and specially our ambas- 
sador out at Madrid, had secured this con- 
cession, and he had generously determined 
that the company with which he was con- 
nected, and only that company, should have the 
bringing out or floating of the project. It 
was whispered that huge bonuses, bribes in 
fact, had been offered by other societies to 
draw off the great Lackson, as was indeed 
only natural in the case of a man who had but 
to touch anything to turn it into gold. But 
he steadily held to his friends, spoke as little as 
usual, and yet had put some fifty or sixty thou- 
sand pounds, with chance of much more, in the 
way of the bank, without claiming any special 
credit for the motive. 

If he spoke little to the board, he spoke much 
less to the chairman. He seemed to be shy 
of him, as one of the officers put it. He rarely 


| diseussed anything with him, and when Mr. 


Tillotson was giving his views, looked towards 
the window and became abstracted. It was to 
be seen that he held the chairman’s financiering at 
a very low level. In private, however, his tongue 
was sometimes more free, and he said to a friend 
or two on the board, who admired his success and 
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paid him a slavish adulation, “ that it was a great 
pity they were all going so slow!” “ It was the 
most splendid concern in London, and might be 
worked to any extent, and without any rash 
speculation.” He never went beyond this, or 
vouchsafed details. Yet such words sank deep. 
Latterly, too, it had been noticed that he had re- 
lapsed into his gloom and abstraction, and began 
to whisper. And it was a pity a more go-ahead 
sort of man had not been “brought in.” 

Mr. Tillotson, too, had himself always seemed 
to shrink from the great Lackson. He was 
too geutle to pronounce any opinion; but when 
the great Roofing Company question came on, 
he calmly but firmly opposed it on what were 
indeed fair and cautious principles. That day’s 
discussion was long remembered in the office. 
Mr. Tillotson had not come down until late. He 
had stayed at home in his study, in that abstrac- 
tion which had lately come upon him. There 
was some bazaar at Hanover-square, and Mrs. 
Tillotson had gone there in her carriage, ex- 

uisitely dressed, to go through some promised 
duty. For with all her troubles she felt it her 
pride to go through the offices that society re- 
quired of her, and dressed and kept up such im- 
portance as became the wife of the rich Mr. 
Tillotson. From the window of her Brougham 
flashing was seen that sad and pensive face, and 
men in the street looked after it and won- 
dered whose the “‘ gorgeous hair was.” 

The discussion had come on about four 
o’clock, and was continued for a couple of hours. 
Every moment Mr. Tillotson had been growing 
firmer, and more animated, and more convincing 
in his opposition. He showed that such schemes 
were full of dangers; pointed to other concerns 
that had followed the same course, and had 
toppled over and come down in ruins ; was there 
not This House, and lately That House, which 
had been the talk of every one? Money was 
the commodity it was their business to deal 
with; money had brought them success, and to 
money they should keep. 

Up to this point the great Lackson had re- 
mained silent ; but when he saw this confirmed 
opposition, a look of impatience and scorn came 
into his face, and to the astonishment of his col- 
leagues he began to speak for the first time, 
with great energy and almost sarcasm. “I 
find,” said the great Lackson, “I have made a 
mistake. I have come among a cautious set of 
gentlemen. I was asked, I was pressed to do 
this. There were people who almost thought 
it worth while going on their knees to me. 
I never moved in the matter. It?s been a great 
sacrifice altogether, and I tell you the truth now 
plainly; this sort of fiddling work and picking 
one’s steps couldn’t pay me—couldn’t pay me. 
I tell you the truth, Pad not come in on these 
terms. There’s no harm done, you know, except 
so far as it’s made me lose time and money. 
But still, I tell you plainly, I can’t stay, and it’s 
better we should part now. I can’t afford to 
lose my time, and so, gentlemen——” 

And the great Lackson pushed back his chair, 
“ to the consternation of the board, prepared 

O go. 





Mr. Tillotson only smiled ; then said, gravely, 
*“T have spoken what I thought would be best 
for us all to do. Decide now, irrespective of 
me. But I warn you, take care what you are 
doing.” 

The great Lackson, who seemed to be now, in 
respect of reserve and cool phlegm, no longer 
the great Lackson, answered with great temper 
and heat, “ What do you warn them against, 
sir? What are the grounds of your caution ? I 
require, and am entitled to know. Perhaps there 
are suspicions,” added the great Lackson, scorn- 
fully. 

It was growing dark. The sitting had been 
protracted far longer than usual, There was 
anxiety in all faces; but they seemed to go with 
the great Lackson’s. The danger of losing that 
influential man’s support struck them with terror. 
At that moment the lamps were being brought 
in by the bank servants, one of whom laid a 
card before Mr. Tillotson, and whispered that 
“the gentleman was in a hurry, and required 
to see him particular.” 

He got up carelessly, perhaps glad of the ex- 
cuse, walked over to the table where the ser- 
vants were still putting final touches to their 
lamps, and read the name. It ran: 


“Mr. Cartes Eastwoop. 
I wish to see you: you can guess for what.” 


The servants never noticed the half ery, the 
strange gasp of horror and surprise, the twitch 
that passed over his face. The card fluttered 
down from his fingers, was picked up reverently 
and offered to him, but he could not see it. He 
stood there fixed, staring, trembling; his eyes 
turned on the place where the card had been. 

Suddenly he roused himself, and walked 
slowly from the room. One of the bank ser- 
vants went solemnly before him and officially 
threw open the door of the parlour. Before 
it closed, he heard the visitor’s cheerful voice 
say, “ Well, fifteen years since that night, Tillot- 
son, and here I am back again.” 

That interview lasted more than half an hour. 
Once Mr. Tillotson’s pale face came to the door 
and bade the same servant bring him down a 
blank cheque, which was done. At the end of 
this time the visitor and Mr. Tillotson came 
out together; but another Mr. Tillotson, a worn, 
stooped, dazed, and hopeless man. The same 
bank servant showing out the visitor, a wild, 
inflamed, unmoneyed-looking man, heard him 
say: 
“Take care, my boy, now; be up to time, you 
know.” To which the other replied in a sad and 
almost broken voice: 

* You may depend on me!” 

Mr. Tillotson almost tottered up-stairs, 
When he entered the board-room again, he 
looked round on them all with a listless wonder, 
as if surprised to find them still there. He 
put his hand to his head, as if in pain. They 
called to him, “ What do you say now, Tillot- 
son ?” 

But he still seemed in a dream. He took his 
place mechanically in the chair. The great Lack- 


}son was still warm with his protest, and was 
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ready with fresh scorn and defiance. But when | her beauty and loveliness thrown away on such 


the chairman was again asked and pressed by 
many voices, he to their surprise answered list- 
lessly, he was willing with all his heart. Let 
them doas they pleased ; by all means let them 
* “bring out” the Roofing Contract Company. 
And the great Lackson, much mollified at this 
adhesion, said, how at last he believed they 
would begin to turn the corner and do a little 
brisk business for once. 

It was dark when Mr. Tillotson wandered 
home. Mrs. Tillotson had come in from her 
bazaar. A lamp half turned down was in 
his study, but he did not take the trouble to 
raise it; but he paced round and round, with 
his head sunk hopelessly on his chest. He had 
that twisted crumpled card in his hand, on 
which his eyes were strained : 


“Mr. Cuartes Eastwoop. 
I wish to see you: you can guess for what.” 


What did this mean ? or was this some sword 
of Damocles hanging for years over his head, 
and whose fine thread had at last given way? 
With his eyes still fixed on the card, he mut- 
tered to himself over and over again, “ How 
did he know? how did he know ?” 

Then at last he raised his lamp, sat down 
to his desk, and covered his face with his fingers. 
Any one looking in as he drew away those 
fingers, would have seen almost an old man’s 
face there. Then he mechanically took up the 
letters and papers that had come in since he 
had been away. The letters he did not open; 
but among them was his bank-book sealed up, 
newly sent home from the bank, having been 
— up duly, and as he opened it care- 
essly, out of its pocket slipped the sheaf of re- 
turned cheques, stamped, and scored, and punc- 
tured all over. Some seemed to strike him as 
they caught his eye, and drawing his lamp 
over, he began to go over them eagerly. He 
found one he was looking for—that for two 
hundred—turned it over with a sort of bitter 
smile, read Ross’s endorsement on the back. 
Then he looked at the backs of them all, one 
after the other; on two he found the name 
“ Grainger,” and at last on one—nearly the last 
—and which was for fifty pounds, two endorse- 
ments which made him start and turn pale, and 
hold them close to the light, to be sure of his 
senses. They were: 


Ada Tillotson. 
Charles Eastwood. 


A cold dew broke out on his forehead, and 


the paper fluttered away from him. He fell | 


back in his chair, and covered his face with his 
hands. Who could resist proof like this? The 
most charitable, that is, the most foolish, must 
be convinced indeed. It was now become only 
too plain and simple. He was the old, weak, 
soft fool that he was always to be, the poor 
destined victim. He had taken fer from the 
one she loved, and it was only natural that with 








a being as he was, whom gratitude had forced 
her to marry, she should long to be free again. 
She was pining for her old love, and had set 
herself to hunt out this secret he had kept so 
long. It was she who had brought this man to 
the surface again. But he would not be the 
soft victim they took him for. He was not to 
be sacrificed between them. They would find 
that. 

When dinner-time came, Mrs. Tillotson, com- 
ing down, was told that her husband had left 
word for her that he had gone to his club, and 
would not be back till late. This was a new 
and strange feature in his life; for though he 
formally belonged to a club, he had been never 
known to dine. But now he had gone there 
gloomily, and men asked each other who was 
the dismal parson-looking man at the little 
table. What, Tillotson, the great banking fel- 
low, with the handsome wife? Lucky fellow 
“a4 way, but should get rid of that hang-dog 
ook. 

The next day he was at his bank again, the 
same listless, vacant man of business he had 
been the night before. They were all in a 
bustle and ferment, getting ready details of the 
new project that was to be “brought out.” 
Nothmg could be handsomer than the terms 
offered by the great Lackson on the part of the 
Roofing Contract Corporation Twenty-thousand 
Bonus. So many shares at so much. In fact, 
the whole thing on any terms they pleased. 
Gorgeous geographical descriptions were already 
in type, and read like a financial fairy tale. It 
was flowery and descriptive. It gave a graphic 
picture of the streets of the town, like an 
extract from some tourist’s book, and then went 
off into figures and boundless calculations. 
This glowing picture would be in all the papers. 

The next morning the great Lackson ex- 
plained everything with singular fluency, ad- 
dressing himself with great deference to the 
chairman, who accepted everything in the same 
ath indifferent way he had done the day 
efore. 


This rather puzzled his brethren, who were 
affectionately anxious concerning his health. 
About two o’clock he said he did feel a head- 
ache, and that he would go home, which the 
great Lackson strongly recommended him to do, 
adding that he would do the work for him with 
pleasure. 








Now ready, 


THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME, 
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